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For the Companion. 
A BUNCH OF WILD FLOWERS. 

The flowers were all out; the wild violets and 
pansies; the yellow jasmines, the azaleas, and all 
those lovely children of the Louisiana woodlands 
that March winds and April showers bring forth 
to greet the tender spring skies. 

“They’re too beautiful for anything, auntie!” 
cried Hilda Grey to a lady who sat reading under 
atree. “Just look at these fragrant golden trum- 
pets! and those delicious pink and white azaleas! 
But what can that delicious odor be that is like 
fruit and nuts and roses combined? I never 





smelled anything like it 
before.” 


Mrs. Stanley smiled 
faintly, and then sighed. 
“Pull down some of 


those moss festoons that 
hang over your head, 
Hilda,” said. “If 
you look closely, per- 
haps you will surprise 
their secret.” 

“What! that hideous 
gray moss, auntie?” 
cried the girl, pulling 
at the long weeping 
tendrils. “This ugly, 
dry stuff that always 
makes me think of fu- 
nerals and and 
everything dismal! I 
thought snakes and liz- 
ards were the only 
erets it hid.” Then 
with a scream of de- 
light, “Here are blooms, 
sure cnough; tiny little 
greenish flowers you 
ean scarcely but 
oh, how delicately fra- 
grant! Here is a hand- 
ful for you, auntie.” 

To her surprise, her 
aunt waved the flowers 
away, and her face 
grew so ghastly pale 
that Hilda started for- 
ward, fearing she was 
about to faint. 

Hilda knew that Mrs. Stanley had been sorely 
afflicted. A widow, with only two sons, she had 
seen them both go forth one March morning, the 
eldest only twenty, to join the Confederate army 
in Virginia. Such happy, bright-faced young fel- 
lows they were as they rode off! 

“Don’t cry, mother,” said Gordon, the eldest; 
“it’s ill luck, you know, and then this war won't 
last a month longer. Why, before those jasmines 
are out of bloom,” pointing with his whip to a 
vine covered with yellow buds, “Roy and I will 
be with youagain. I dare say, the fighting will be 
over before we reach Richmond.” 

Alas! alas! ithad only just begun! The lonely 
woman lived on, somehow, through the terrible 
days of suspense which followed. Gordon fell at 
the Battle of The Wilderness, and Roy was sorely 
wounded, and taken prisoner; but in those days, 
news was slow in reaching Louisiana from the 
seat of war. 

Mrs. Stanley had heard nothing of the death of 
her son, until she heard also that Roy was on his 
way home, a paroled prisoner. He returned a 
wreck, and before many months the wretched 
mother was childless. 

When, six months before that March morning, 
Hilda Grey, an orphan girl, came to live with her 
aunt at Woodlawn, she used to wonder how any- 
one so deeply afflicted as Mrs. Stanley could be so 
cheerful and busy, so full of sympathy for the 
smallest joys and troubles of her neighbors 

“She must be the bravest and strongest of 
women,” Hilda used to think. ‘I’m sure if I had 
been in her place, I would have died or gone mad 
long ago.” 

But the flowers and perfume of that March day 
were evidently too much for her. She had closed 
her eyes and leaned her head against the trunk of 
the tree, whilst great tears trickled down her pale, 
worn cheeks. 

Hilda said nothing—what could she say ?—but 
she knelt silently beside her aunt and held the 
trembling hand in her strong, warm grasp, until 
the brief passion of grief was exhausted. 

” said Mrs. Stanley, 
when she was able to speak, “particularly in early 


she 


graves 


se- 





see; 


“It sometimes masters me, 





| fitin’ 





spring, when the tirst flowers bloom and the birds 


begin their songs. I suppose it is because the 
senseless flowers return, year atter year, in their 
old forms,—but my darlings nevermore. They 


loved these wild blossoms even in early childhood. | 


“But 
way 


it was not 
to-day. The 


I 


only for my own that 
scent 


gave 
of those moss 


brought vividly before me a scene I can never for- | trust none ob 


get. 
of it. 

“Tt was in the last days of the war. My two 
boys had long been at rest, and I was bearing my 
desolate life as well as I could, though in those 
days I was too often rebellious against the bitter- 
ness of my lot. The Northern army was all over 
Louisiana, and there was a deal of skirmishing 
and fighting everywhere. I was perfectly indif- 
ferent as to the issue, for I had settled down into 
akind of sullen apathy. What was there left in 
this world to give me a throb of hope or pleas- 
ure? 

“7 don’t think I would have cared even if Gen. 
Banks and his whole army had taken possession 
of Woodlawn, and turned it into a Federal camp. 
Of course, I hated the very sight of the uniform 
before which my Gordon had gone down to his 
bloody grave; but then, too, I felt a kind of sullen 
anger against the other side, which had rushed 
headlong into such a war—a war that had taken 
from me my all. 

“One morning about daylight, I was awakened 
by a continuous tiring in the direction of Grand 
Lake, about half a mile from here. A few min- 
utes afterwards my faithful old Henny rushed 
into my room, her teeth chattering and her eyes 
wild with terr6r. 

““Q mistiss, mistiss, git up!’ she cried; ‘de 
Yanks is done comed, and General Taylor is a 
em at Grand Lake! De whole caboudle 
’em’ll be here ’fore you kin say Jack Robinson!’ 

“ ‘Better git up, ma’am,’ added old Scip, her 
husband, who was standing outside the door, and | 
by his shaky voice I knew he, too, was panic- 
stricken. ‘We kin make fur de swamp, and no- 
body’ll eber cotch us dar.’ 

“We'd better wait a little and see which side 
gets the best of it,’ I answered. ‘It’s rather chilly 
in the swamp, and I really don’t think it will be 
best to leave Woodlawn under any circumstances.’ 

“Jest listen to mistiss talk!’ oll Henny 
sercamed, getting more and more terrified at the 
possibility of being kept near the Cangcrous place. 
‘Fur my I don’t see a mite ob difference 
*tween de Yanks and de Confeds. [Ef de Yanks 


Sit by me here, my dear, and I will tell you 


ob 


share, 


blooms | 





r 


wins, why dey comes and holps deyselves widout 
sayin’ by your ma‘am, caze calls 
Ef de Conteds whips, dey comes and begs 
and steals you out ob all your plunder 


leave, dey us 
Rebs. 
caze 


gwine 


dey 


sez you’se sich a patriot, and you aint to 


see your own sojers suffer. One way or anoder 
dey bofe makes a clean sweep. I aint gwine to 
fem, and I aint gwine to let dem 


Yanks take me and my 
Norf, like dey did your oder fool niggers.” 

“<«Beiter come, mistiss,’ quavered old 
‘Me and Henny moved a heap ob our plunder to 
de ole cabin in de swamp last week. I knowed 
dey wos sure to come some day, and ef dey doesn’t 
know zactly whar de cabin is, nobody couldn't 
find it.’ 

“*You and Henny go on,’ 
something to attend to here. 
easily follow; I know the way perfectly. Don't 
be afraid for me; I will take care of myself in 
case of danger.’ 

“They scurried off like 
dressed myself hastily. 


Scip. 


I answered, ‘I have 
If necessary, I can 


seared rabbits, and I 
I had something to 


understanding hesitation; ‘the skirmish 


my is 
over, and there isn’t a blue or a gray coat, just 
| how, Within a mile or more of Grand Lake. You 
| see, the young fellow is the picture of my Archie,’ 








ole man way off to de | 





at- | internally. 


tend to, though it was not the secreting of the few | 


valuables that repeated raids had left me. I re- 


membered to have heard of awful desecrations of 
Confederate soldiers, and though | 


the graves of 
now I know it never occurred, in those days 
believed anything and everything of the enemy 
Not a hand should be laid on the graves of my 
hoys, if I died protecting them. 

“T had nearly reached the 
when looking up, I 
swiftly the road towards me. As he ap- 
proached, I saw it was Col. Hamlin, the good old 
friend and neighbor you like so much, Hilda. He 
pulled up suddenly as he neared me. 

“Just the person I want to see!’ he cried. “My 
dear madam, I was hurrying to Woodlawn for 
you—didn’t send the men, they never 
explain things. I want vou to doa kind 


we 
family graveyard, 


down 


anv of for 


action, 


and I’m sure you won't refuse, or I’m mistaken in 
you.’ 

“What is it, colencl ?’ I asked. 

“<¢There’s a wounded soldier down yonder in 


the oak thicket; 
eral. 


but a Fed- 
and someway 


not one of cur men, 
He’s but a mere lad, though, 
he’s been left by his friends. Didn’t think it worth 
while to move him, I reckon, for he’s dying fast. 
We're pushing Banks hard, and can’t spare any 


| 
| 
| 


saw a horseman galloping | 
| to my mother—Mrs. 


| 


—raising his hand to his eves,—*God knows whether 
my boy is living, or lying dead, or dying, on some 
battle-tield. For Avs sake, I 


boy out vonder to die 


wouldn't that 
and then have his 
poor young face picked at by those horrible ear- 
You'll go, T know’ 
“He touched his cap, and galloped back, 
waiting tor an 
“LT stood in the 


leave 
alone, 


rion crows. 
not 
answer. 
road, with 
tecling 
heart, 


sullen, obstinate 

tugging at my 
and battling with 
better impulses. 


a 


“To ask me, me of all 


women, to give succor 
to one of that band that 


had 


lett me childless 
md hopeless!) Then 1 
fell to wondering how 
my Gordon had died; 
for no one could tell 
me. Wasdeath instan- 
taneous, or did he lie 
on the bloody field, 


parched with thirst, and 
with not human be- 


ing close 


a 
to his dead 
eves? 

“Ah, no other mother 
should deubt and tear 
as I did if I could pre- 
vent it! Foe not, 
God helping, I would 
do the duty we owe to 
all humanity. 

“My feet carried me 
swiftly to the oak thiek- 
et, and T remember that 
I caught myself idly 
wondering at the beauty 
the which 
hung in golden wreaths 
froin the trees, and the 
pretty white and blue 
flowers which carpeted 
the But 
in one crushing 
them lay the 
figure of a lad on a quantity gray moss, 
that some kind hand had torn trom the trees and 
made into a rough bed. 


or 





of jasmine 


green earth, 


spot, 





down, 


“His face was turned towards me 
and what a pretty lad he was 
down on his upper lip, 


as I advanced, 
Without a trace of 
and the bright chestnut 
hair lying in damp rings on his white, broad 
forehead. Te seemed a mere child, and the ten- 
derest pity filled my heart as I bent over him and 
took his hand. At the touch, his eves, which had, 
been partly closed, opened with a startled look. 
“My poor boy,’ I said, ‘I will have you moved 
from here as soon as I can get help.’ 
“as he said faintly. 
I know the 
I was dying.’ 


no use,” ‘I’m bleeding 


signs, and the men told 
me 

“T had nursed too many wounded men (for at 
one time Woodlawn was a perfect hospital) not to 
know that he spoke the truth. I put atin cup of 
water which had been left within his reach to his 
parched white lips. His beautiful dark 
blue eyes they were—were fast glazing, and IT saw 


eyes 


| that the end was very near. 


“Stoop down,’ he whispered ; 
When it’s 


‘I want to ask 
all over, please write 
Liscombe, Atlanta, Georgia.” 
“What! you are a Southerner!’ I exclaimed, 
involuntarily. 
“Fle smiled 
*¢You mean this,’ touching the sleeve of his 
uniform. ‘Well, I thought I was right. Twas at 
college at Princeton, when the war broke out, and 
I couldn't desert the old flag. I didn’t know 
horrible it was, till I found myself fighting 
old friends and My 
George, was in the Confederate 
God, we never met!’ 
“¢What must I say to vour 
I saw that he weaker 
there was any message to leave, 
for it. 
“ ‘Poor darling mother!’ 


you something. 


a faint, sad smile. 


how 
against 
brother, 
but thank 


neighbors. only 


army ; 


mother ?’ T asked. 
fast, and if 
there was little 


was growing 


time 


He swallowed downa 


one to stop with the hoy. Now won’t you cee to| rising sob, and then his voice grew clearer and 
him 2’ firmer. ‘Tell her T thought I was richt, but never 
«But, colonel,’—1 began. }was right so hard ,to do. She will believe it, 


«You ncedn’t be frightened,’ he went on, mis-| though tue otiers will not. 


She always told me 





270 


tod 
of it. 


* ‘George, 


» what I felt to be right, no matter what came 


and the others, call me a traitor; but 
he'll be sorry when he hears of this. Tell mother 
I loved her, and thought of her all the time.’ 

“He stopped, and for some minutes he gasped 
for breath. When he spoke again I had to bend 
to catch his 
restlessly 


down words. 


roved about, and his mind had wan- | 
dered from the subject. 

“How sweet the jasmine is!’ he murmured, 
striving his weak «rm reach a wreath 
which hung just over his head. 

‘Mother, ['ve brought you the first nosegay, 


there’s moss blossoms! Surely I smell the 


with to 


and 
moss.’ 

“Silently I gathered a handful of the tiny flow- 
erets, and laid them on his open hand. He carried 
them to his face, and laid his cheek against them 
with a wan smiie on his lips. 

“Gather plenty of moss, George, to thatch the 
murmured. ‘We'll play that we’re 
ona desert island. ‘Tie your handkerchief to that 
tree, that the vessels may see the signals and take 
us off. ‘This moss makes a cold, damp bed. I 
wish the ship would come before it chills me 
through. Put your arms round me, George, and 
let us go together.’ 

“Then his words became a kind of meaningless 
babble, but they were always of his boyish sports 
in the Georgia forests with his brother. All the 
scenes of carnage he had passed through seemed 
to hare He nad 
drifted beyond them, and the old days of love and 
peace with him. He would clutch at the 
wild tlowers beside him with a vacant smile, and 
hold them to his heart as if to quiet some pain. 

“He died slowly, and without much suffering, I 
think. At the last moment consciousness seemed 
to come ‘You will tell her,’ he gasped; ‘I 
thought I was right.”. And then the white-winged 
ship bore him from the desert island where he lan- 
needed no justification before a 


playhouse,’ he 


gone forever from his memory. 


were 


back. 


guished, and he 
human tribunal. 

“Henny and Scip had returned before the poor 
boy breathed his last, and [ had the body moved 


to the house. 


“Yes, he is buried near my boys, just under 
those vines. 

“Ever since that day, the odor of these wild 
flowers turns me faint. [T associate it with the 


bloody bed of moss and the dying face of the poor 


lad.” Mani B. WILLtams. 
+o 
For the Companion, 
AUNT SABRINA’S TREASURE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
There was great disappointment among the 
heirs-at-law when Aunt Sabrina died suddenly, tor 


she had been reputed rich, but in the light of legal 
investigation her possessions had dwindled down 
to a few thousands and the house and grounds in- 
herited from her father. 

Why she was reputed rich it was difficult to 
tor she had lived simply, and had held herself 


suv, 
aloof trom society. Her father, Col. Henderson, 
had been a staunch patriot in time of the Rev- 


olution, but his brother Boyd was a Tory, and be- 
took himself to England when the first hostile gun 
where he was afterward knighted. 
Strange to say, Sabrina, who was at that time 
young and beautiful, sympathized with her uncle, 
thoug said this was not so much from loy- 
alty to King George as from loyalty to one of his 


was fired, 


rh some 


officers. 

Very certain it is that she was once 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy by means of 
secret information, and was only released out of 
respect to her father, who promised to deliver her 
up with his own hands if she ever sinned in like 


arrested for 


manner again. 
In process of time the war came to an end, and 
so did Col. Henderson and his contemporaries. 





The British officer never appeared to claim his 
bride, and Aunt Sabrina grew old in single-blessed- 
ness. 


And now, she too was dead, and another head- 
stone of slate was added to the row in the family 
lot. 

As I said, there was disappointment among the 
heirs, chief of whom was Sabrina’s favorite nephew 
Anson, to whom fell the house and most of the 
money. He shared the general impression con- 
cerning Aunt Sabrina’s wealth. He knew that she 
had received letters from the Tory uncle, Sir Boyd, 
while he and believed he had bequeathed 
her something at his death. 

He moreover believed that the title to this in- 

heritance, if not the inheritance itself, 
tained in a certain cabinet which Aunt 
uarded with jealous care. 
It was not known that any mortal eye beside 
own had ever looked inside it, and he had 
once defend it with absolute fierceness 
from the inspection of her father, the colonel. 

The key was found tied round her neck with a 


J lived, 


was con- 

Sabrina 
had always g 
her 
seen her 


THE YOUTH’S CO} [PANION. 


manageable a little sprite as ever lived. What he | 
wanted to do, he did; what it did not suit him to 
do, he left undone. 

Untortunately, the story of Aunt Sabrina’s lost 
cabinet had taken strong hold of his imaginz- 
tion, which is not greatly to be wondered at, 
he had heard it repeated from his earliest infancy 


since 


His dimming eyes¢ with such additions and emendations as time and 


tradition are sure to effect. 

The probability that it contained a treasure be- 
came to his mind a certainty. When he was four 
years old, he was one day missed, greatly to the 
alarm of his parents, and just as they were on the 
point of summoning the crier, a 
found the child behind the great chimney in the 
garret, searching tor Aunt Sabrina’s cabinet. 

By the time he was ten, the marks of his little 
hatchet were found part of the 
where a board or timber gave promise of having 
a hollow space behind it. As the 
conviction which had so early taken possession of 
him became a mania which bade fair the 
making, or the marring, of his future life. 

He was fifteen when his father died, bequeath- 
ing him the estate which, after the English fash- 
ion, he, the father, wished to keep in the Hender- 
son name, the estate being chargeable, of course, 
with the widow's support. 


town servant 


in every house 
he grew 


older, 


to be 


leave home to pursue his education, and the widow 
improved the opportunity to go among her own | 
friends. So, for the old house had a 
rest. 

When a house is shut up, you know how quickly 
it takes on a look of neglect and decay, and so 
the Henderson house, which had seemed a cheer- 
ful enough residence when the family were in it, | 
soon began to look goggle-eyed and high-shoul- 
dered and mysterious, and Aunt Sabrina’s “ghost” 
was reported to be frequently scen looking out the 
tall, narrow windows. 

When the heir was twenty-one, he came back to 
claim his own, bringing with him an article which 
his guardians and other discreet persons deemed 
superfluous; namely, a wife. 

But Anson was free now—free in law and in 
fact; he had done with books and teachers, guar- 
dians and advisers; he shook them all off as Sam- 
son did the bands of the Philistines. 

His course now was plain before him: 
the lost treasme and live like a gentleman. 

His wife, Mary Flaxham had been her name, 
was a blooming, merry-hearted young creature, 
who flitted about the old house like a butterfly, 
and who seemingly took as little thought for the 
morrow. 

Why should she take thought when she had a 
husband to think for her? A husband whom she 
revered and trusted as every good wife should, 
unless she can show reason to the contrary. 

Meanwhile, the place was running down, and 
Anson did nothing to reclaim it. He neither 
sowed nor reaped. 

So several years went by; then one day, as 
Mary was sitting in her chamber holding the lit- 
tle Anson third in her lap, her husband came in 
and sat down beside her with the air of one who 
has something to disclose, as indeed he had. He 
did not even speak to the boy as usual, but struck 
into the midst of things at once. 

“Mary,” said he, “I can’t stand it any longer. 
I’ve been thinking of it a good while, and now I’ve 
made up my mind.” 

“To what ?” asked Mary. 

“To find Aunt Sabrina’s money.” 

“There’s nothing very new in that,” said Mary, 
laughing gaily ; ‘‘at least, in trying to find it.” 

“No, but there is in the way of doing it,” 
he. 

“Ts there? What can it be?” asked she. 

“To pull the house down,” said he. 


a season, 


to find 


said 


Soon it became necessary that Anson should | it up nicely, and it won’t be so very bad as a tem- 


were busy pulling the old house to pieces. 


| chimney for support. 


saw him”—and she kissed the boy on her knee. 
“He thought you would love it for his sake, as I 
do, Anson. And I love it for itself, too. There 
isn’t a nook nor a corner in it that I don’t love. 
These quaint old window-seats, these great chim- 
neys, this oak wainscotting, how charming they 
all seemed to me when I came here as your wife, 
and how charming they are still! And such 
stories as they tell of the colonel, your grandfa- 
ther, and the old Revolutionary days, and of all 
the people who have lived and died here! I would 
no more disturb one brick, or one clapboard, than 
I would disturb their graves !” 

Never in all his married life had Anson heard 
his wife make so long a speech before. Never had 
he heard her in any way question or oppose his 
judgment, and now it seemed to him much as it 
would if Mary’s canary had undertaken to advise 
the barn-yard fowls about their domestic affairs. 

He looked at her a moment in astonishment, 
and then said,— 

“All very fine and romantic, but, nevertheless, 
the old house must come to an end.” 

“And so much else with it!” said Mary. 

Mother Henderson took a more practical view 
of the matter. “Where are we going to live 
meanwhile ?” she asked. 

“Tn the porter’s lodge,” 








said Anson. “I can fit 
porary retreat.” 

“Look out you don’t have to stay there the rest 
of your days!” said she. 

“No fear of that,” said Anson. “I mean to 
build the finest house in the country when I get 
Aunt Sabrina’s money.” 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
said his mother. 

But warnings and counsels were alike thrown 
away on Anson. To the porter’s lodge he moved 
his family, and soon the masons and carpenters 
Strict 
watch kept Anson lest any secret hiding-place 
should escape him, or another should find the 
treasure and not himself. 

For days there was nothing to reward his vigi- 
lance, but how shall I describe his emotions when 
one of the workmen cried out,— 

“Hurrah, I’ve found it!” 

A closet within a closet—that was all; a child’s 
hand could have moved the slide—but the eye of 
a Paris detective would not have discovered it 
Both closets were within a chimney, and hence 
the space taken up by the interior one did not be- 
tray its presence. It might as well have been the 
flue. 

When Anson first saw the 
so often heard described—it was ebony bound 
with silver and inlaid with mother-of-pearl—a 
faintness came over him, and he leant against the 


rabinet which he had 


Recovering himself, he drew it from its hiding- 
place with trembling hands. But, although he 
had the key in his pocket, it is to his credit that 
he would not open it by himself; no, Mary should 
share his joy and triumph. 

They were all three in the lodge—Mother Hen- 
derson, Mary and Anson third. 

“Look!” was the only word he uttered, as he 
placed the cabinet on the table. 

“Aunt Sabrina’s cabinet!” exclaimed Mother 
Henderson. 

He took the key from his pocket and fitted it in 
the lock. It turned hard, for it was rusty after 
its long repose, but it did turn—the cabinet was 
opened. Aunt Sabrina’s eyes, so many years ago 
| hidden under the mould, had looked upon its con- 
tents last. 

It seemed to be filled with papers—Anson drew 
them forth eagerly—package after package—and 
threw them aside. They were only letters. 

But at the bottom there was something else—it 








course you're joking.’ 

“Not a bit of it—never was more in earnest in | 
my life. You see that cabinet is somewhere in 
the house; there is no doubt about that. Aunt 
Sabrina was seen to have it the day before she had 
her stroke, and she never left the house afterwards, 
till she was carried out.” 

“So I have always heard,” said Mary. 

“Then the cabinet must be here—unless she 
took it into the next world with her—as no doubt 
she would if she could,” said Anson. 

“But is it certain that it contained a treasure ? 
asked Mary. 

“Certain? As certain as anything is. You're 
the first person that ever questioned it. My father 
believed it—everybody believed it; if there was 


proof enough to satisfy us. But what’s the use of 
arguing a question that was settled before you 
and I were born ?”’ 

“Not much, to be sure,” said Mary. 

“T should say so. There’s nothing so very 
strange, either, in a miserly old woman hiding 
her money—they’re always doing it—and nothing 
so strange in my looking for it, that you should 





black cord after her death, and was immediately 


captured; but the cabinet was nowhere to be 


found, although the house was ransacked from 
top to bottom. 

Then, after much the usual experiences of life, 
Anson died and was gathered to his fathers and | 
his aunts. He left a widow and a son,—a second 
Anson,—who was at the same time the pride and 
the torment of his mother’s life; her pride, be- 
evise he was a bright, strong, handsome boy ; her 


torment, because he was as headstrong and une 


| make such an ado about it. Think of the folks 
ever since he tucked it away somewhere a hun- 
dred years ago or more.” 

“Tlas anybody ever found it ?” asked Mary. 

“No; but they would if there was nothing but 
| one old house in the way.” 

“QO Anson, spare the old house; your father 
meant it stand in the Henderson name—he 
meant it as a home for you, and for Mother Hen- 


to 


derson, and for this dear child—though he never 


“O Anson!” cried Mary, “but you’re joking—of | 


proof enough to satisfy her contemporaries, there's } 


that have been hunting after Capt. Kidd’s treasure | 


might be a box—he seized it and touched the 
|spring. The cover flew back and disclosed the 
| portrait of a British officer. A folded paper con- 
| tained a lock of hair, and the record, ‘ Major Cor- 


| erdale ; killed at the battle of Cowpens, January 
17, 77862.” 

“Aunt Sabrina’s lover!” exclaimed Mother 
Henderson. 


“What a handsome man! Poor Aunt Sabrina!” 

| exclaimed Mary. 

} “A portrait and a box of love-letters'” cried 
Anson. ‘For this—for this I have thrown away 
my life; for this I have exchanged the home of 
my ancestors for the porter’s lodge !” 


nce 
AN ANCIENT LANDMARK. 





When Charles Kingsley visited, Philadelphia, 
his host 


| during his journey through the States, 
asked him, the evening of his arrival,— 

| “What have we that you would like to see to- 
| morrow ?” expecting him, of course, to answer, 
|The State House and other old buildings con- 
j}nected with the birth of the Republic.” To his 
| surprise the answer was,— 

| “Nothing but Bartram’s Garden. 





I would rather 
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inating passion with him. He spent his childhood 
in collecting specimens of all that were within his 
reach, and when he attained manhood had extended 
his researches with so keen an eye and shrewd a 
judgment that he constructed a botanical system 
of classification of his own. He purchased a tract 
of ground near Penn’s colony, and resolved, un- 
aided, to make of it a botanical garden containing 
specimens from every land and clime. For this 
purpose, he made journeys of thousands of miles 
on foot, through the then unbroken wildernesses 
as far as Florida swamps and the Lake region, 
bringing back his treasures to this lonely farm on 
the Schuylkill. 

His learning and pursuits met with but small 
favor among his stolid, ignorant, practical neigh- 
bors, but in Europe he was appreciated. 

Linnzeus pronounced him the greatest of natural 
botanists; peers corresponded with him; Kalm, 
the famous Swedish botanist, crossed the ocean to 
visit him—and by the way the two savans made a 
journey into the then dismal wilds of New Jersey, 


| where the great Swede discovered the beautiful 


laurel (Kalmia) and a sweet-voiced woman half- 
starving in a cabin, the widow of a Swedish mis- 
sionary, whom he married and took back home. 
Famous Russians, French and English men tray- 
elled through the American wilderness to see John 
Bartram, and were startled by the homely sim- 
plicity of the Quaker and his family, who sat 
down in a great stone hall to eat together, master, 
guests and servants, white and black. 

Bartram’s old house still stands, and many of 
his rare plants and trees, transplanted by his own 
hand, yet flourish in the solitary, deserted grounds. 

— > A 

FARRAGUT. 
After life’s long watch and ward 
Sleep, great Sailor, while the bard 
Cc ene your daring. When, of late, 
Tempest shook the Bark of State, 
Fierce and deadly, throe on throe, 
Horrid with a phosphor-glow, 


And the mountains rearing gray, 
Smote her reeling on her way— 


Dd id night who stood a guard, 
St ast aye for watch and ward? 
You. great Pilot, who were made 
Quick and cautious, bold and staid: 
Like Decatur, Perry, Jones 
Mastering men with tr umpe t tone 8, 
How you met your land’s appeal 
Knows New Orleans, knows Mobile, 








w 
_ 





Slumber, free from watch or ward, 
Dweller deep in grassy yar¢ 

Of still billows! Keep your berth 
Narrow in the quict earth! 

As of old the North star shines. 
Heaven displays hoe ancient signs, 
On the Ship drives, sure and slow, 
Though the ©: aptain sleeps below. 





Only sleeps upon his sword; 
Sluinber earned by watch and w ard; 
For if timhers erack, and helm 
Fail her and a sea o’erwhelm, 
Then his spirit shall inform 
Some new queller of the storm, 
Who shall bring, though stars are 
The Bark in safety through the g 
CHARLES DE Kay, in Scribner for 
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For the Companion, 
BESET BY A LION. 
A TALE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 





June. 


Some nine years ago, when the discovery of the dia- 
mond fields in South Africa was first reported, and was 
creating such a “fever” of excitement, not only in the 
United States, but throughout the world, two young 
men in one of the pam counties of Pennsylvania were 
so wrought upon by the glowing rumors current as 
to quit farm work and set off for the Transvaal. 

The names of these two young adventurers—which I 
am at liberty to give—were Alfred Gaines and Newton 
Brouk; and from the former I have the particulars 
which follow of their encounter one night with a lion 
on the karroo. 

More fortunate than many of the ardent diamond 
hunters of that period, young Gaines had an uncle who 
was a ship-broker, and who procured them a passage 
in one of his vessels from Philadelphia to Cape Town 
free of cost. 

Here, after a Jong sea voyage, began their first actual 
experiences of South Africa; experiences continued 
with many hardships and incidents upon the long jour- 
ney of eight or ten hundred miles, in bullock drays, to 
the interior of the Hottentot country. 

When at last, after weeks of this slow, tiresome travel, 
they arrived at the far-famed “fields,” our two country 
youths found themselves amidst such a “population” of 
“sharpers, robbers, roughs” and adventurers from all 
lands, as to make anything like honest effort on their 
part of little or no avail. 

It is rather to the credit of our two young “Quakers” 
that they were homesick in such company. 

But they had American energy, and hearing of an- 
other locality, ‘‘Ruteger’s Pan,” less thronged with ad- 
venturers, they determined to go there, though the dis- 
tance was two hundred miles or more. 

There were no drays to Ruteger’s Pan, and the route 
was through a sterile, desert-like country now baked 
with drought. 

Nothing daunted, however, our two comrades set off. 
For transporting their mining tools, a cart was required. 

This they manufactured for themselves from the 
wreck of an old dray and rigged a canvas top for it. 

Then with an old Dutch farmer living in the vicinity 
of the fields, they traded one of their Remington car- 
bines for a yoke of four-year-old steers; and for these 
steers, not liking the native Boer rig, they made a Yan- 
kee ox yoke and bows. 

By a further exchange of one of their revolvers with 
the same old Dutchman, they secured a new milch 





see that than anything in America.” 


|of Bartram’s Garden; but Kingsley, who knew 
| and loved as a live creature every plant that grew, 
|from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the 
| wall, had been for many years familiar with the 
| strange story of this remarkable historical land- 
| mark. 

| John Bartram was a Quaker boy, the son of one 
of the first English settlers in Pennsylvania. The 
‘love of trees and plants was from his birth a dom- 





Very few Americans, probably, have ever heard | 


heifer, to be led at the cart’s tail. On the supply of 
milk and cream thus to be obtained, they counted much. 

Fancy them, then, driving sturdily out across the 
wild plain, goad-stick in hand, with “Star and Buck” 
dragging the cart and “Daisy” following behind. 

From this point we will let Alfred Gaines tell th: 
story to suit himself. 

“Twelve and fifteen miles a day was as much 
could make. 

“We were all the time winding in and out amongst 
thickets of low bushes which looked something like 


laurel; there were a great many thorn bushes and 


as we 
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scrubby copses of low evergreen a little like cedar. 
There were trees, too, resembling hickory. 

“Every few miles we would come to a deep, steep 
gully which had to be crossed. 

“We had to be careful of our team; and if we tried 
to drive too far ina day, it dried up the heifer’s milk. 
It was so uncertain, loo, where we should find water, 
that we had to carry a barrelful along with us all the 
time; and that added much to the load. 

** About four o'clock in the afternoon of our sixth day 
out on the karroo (desert), we passed a tree to which 
some one had nailed the top of an old salt box with the 
words, ‘One mile to Bosch Creek and water.’ 

“So we pushed on to reach the creek before camping; 
for we had seen no water except what we carried along 
for almost two days. 

Dutch mile. 


} 


creek, 


“It must have been a We were over 
two hours making the 

“It was dusk when we reached the steep bank. There 
was no water running; but alittle lower down there 
Was a large stagnant pool. 

“The steers were so dry that the moment they 
smelled that water, they ran with the cart down the 
bed of the creck till they were belly-deep in the 
pool. 

“You should have seen them and the heifer drink! 
Poor speckled Daisy was as thirsty as the steers. 

“We let them drink all they would, though it was 
hardly prudent. Then they wanted to stand in the 
water; and they seemed to enjoy it so much that we let 
them rest there, though it was getting late. 

“Tt was a hot, sultry night. Mosquitoes came buzz- 
ing around our ears as Newt and I sat on the cart. 
The steers rested and kept sucking up slow mouth- 
fuls of water. 

“Bats were whirring and flapping over the pool. A 
number of times animals which we took to be spring- 
boks came out upou the opposite bank in the twilight, 
but turned and ran off when they saw us in the water- 


hole. We heard them bleat at a distance. 








off. At first we planned to rig a ‘crooked yoke’ for 
Buck and try to work along slowly with him alone. 
Then we thought it better to make a new *bow’ and put 
Daisy in poor Star’s place, giving her the long end of 
the yoke. 

“It proved something of a job to cut timberand make 
off the cart-tongue, for we had only one axe to work 
with. It was past noon before we got that into the 
cart and the rings and pins on it. We had then to get 
out stuff to bend for a bow and whittle it smooth with 
our knives; and though we worked fast, it was three 
o'clock ere we had it bent and bored through for the 
bow-pins. 





in the water-hole. 

“*Iv’s no use!’ 
‘We can’t get off from here to-night, do our best!" 

“There were a great many tracks of wild beasts in 
the creek bed. We did not feel at all sure, from the 
way the lion that had caught Star behaved, that fires 
would prevent an attack; and if there were more lions 
than one, they had probably eaten the whole of the 
steer the previous evening. 

“At length in our perplexity, we hit on a plan to 
protect our cattle and ourselves, and hurried to carry it 
out before night came on. 

“I went into the thicket, and in the course of an 
hour and a half, cut forty stakes, each seven or eight 
feet long and sharpened them off at both ends. Newt 
carried them out to the bank as I cut them. 

““We then took our two crowbars and set these stakes 
as one would fence-posts, firmly in the ground, making 
apen of them round the tree where Buck and Daisy 
were hitched. Setting the stakes a foot apart, they 
made a sort of corral, ten or twelve feet square; and as 
the top ends were sharpened, we did not believe a lion 
would try to jump over them. 

“With this as a defence, we ate our supper with a 


! 


And still the cart stood there up to the axle | 


exclaimed Newt, after a look at it. 


| 


| 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A large specimen of the royal cagle was shot, about 
six weeks ago, on the fiord by the city of Nakskov, 
Denmark. Around its neck was fastened a small chain 
to which was attached a sealed bottle. On opening the 
bottle a note was found written in old Danish, which 
read as follows: 

“Fanguet oe ato i Fryhed sadt, Anno 1792 av N. oc 
Cc. Andersen, Boté, Falster, Danmark.” (Caught and 
again made free by N. and C. Andersen, in the year 
1792, ete.) 

—_ ~<o—____—_- 


PRAYER. 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day; 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands ot prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
TENNYSON, 





— +e 
For the Companion. 

LOT’S WIFE, AND THE DEAD SEA. 

One January evening a few years ago, a small party 
of travellers pitched their tents for the night on the 
level plain which borders the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. 

It was a small family party, consisting of Mr. and 


| Mrs. Hollings, and their daughter Nellie; accompanied 


by Mr. Hollings’ nephews, Fred and Sam Sherwood; 
two jolly brothers, just out from the restraints of col- 
lege. 

They were attended by their dragoman,—that is, a 
guide, interpreter, aad general manager,—Selim; and 


| while he with his Arab helpers and the Turkish guard, 


which had been secured from the Pasha of Jerusalem, 


little better relish; and as it grew dusk, we got inside | were pitching the tents and getting supper, Mr. Hol- 





“Then, on a sudden, I saw a long-bodied, low crea- 
ture stealing along the bank a little higher up. Itseemed | 
to move close to the ground, as if crawling; but it came 
very fast. 

“In the dusk I could not fairly make it out. Itdarted 
along, but stopped every few yards, then glided on 
again. 

“*What is that thing?’ whispered Newt. ‘1 
like the looks of it!” 

“*Get out your gun,’ I whispered back. 

“He reached down for the carbine; and I cocked my 


don’t 


~ 


Yolt’s pistol— the only arms we had now. 

“But before we had time to shoot, even take aim, the 
creature up the bank came like a streak of lightning, 
fifty or sixty yards, down the side of the gully, through 
the pool, and flew upon old Star with such a growl as | 


| 


creature to make. | 

“The shock of the beast’s spring upon the oxen threw 
us both off the cart into and mud, 
deep. 

“Star and Buck bellowed fearfully; and Daisy ran 
bawling out of the water and back up the bank. 

“The tongue of the cartsnapped. There was a dread- 
ful struggle for an instant. Mud and water 
showers. 


I never before dreamed it was possible for any living 


water Waist- 


flew in 


“Before we could regain our legs and recover from 
our surprise and fright enough to look to our arms and 
fire, the savage brute had torn Star out of the yoke, 
breaking his bow short off, and driven him out of the 
water-hole and up the bank. 

“It seemed scarcely five seconds that the animal was 
in sight, after we scrambled out of the water; it was 
gone, forcing the ox up the bank. 

“*That was a lion!’ Newt exclaimed, his voice trem- 
bling. 

‘Must have been!’ said I, in equal fright; but we 
both ran up the bank, meaning to fire if the animal had 
stopped; but it had gone out of sight and poor Star 
with him, and Buck and the cart required our instant 





attention. 

“With one end of his yoke ploughing into the mud, 
the off steer was plunging about in the pool, backing 
the broken cart this way and that. 

“We had to wade into the water and unyoke him 
from the cart. This was no easy task. The poor crea- 
ture trembled, and we found that the lion had scratched 
his shoulder and nose in several places. 

“At length we got him out of the yoke and hitched 
him to a tree. 

“The heifer, in piteous terror, ran bawling off for a 
long way back upon the trail, then getting lonesome or 
seared, came galloping back to us. We hitched her up 
to the same tree with Buck. 

“On putting my hand upon her when we caught her, 
| found her covered with sweat, which stood out on her 
hair. Both Buck and she stood and trembled as if in 
an ague fit. It was caused by the smell of the lion, 
perhaps, as much as his roar and the sight of him. 
We did not dare to use the milk that night. 

**\s soon as we had the cattle hitched, Newt got the 
lantern from the cart, and we lighted that and hung it 
up. I then built a fire; and afterwards we built sev- 
eral fires up and down the bank; for we were both in 
fear the lion might come back, though it seemed likely 
that the steer he had got would satisfy him for one 
night. 

“Neither the heifer nor the steer lay down that night; 
hor would they touch the bundle of grass we had cut 
for them out on the plain that afternoon. 

“The cart we had to leave where it was, down in the 
water-hole. 

““We were in the worst situation. How we were to 
uct on from there with but one steer we hardly knew. 

“It was a dismal night for us, feeling as we did, so far 
offand alone in that strange region, with such beasts 
‘bout us. Neither Newt nor I closed our eyes for the 
night; we kept building fires, and now and then threw 
brands off into the thickets. 

“Once, along in the night, we heard a hideous outcry, 
half a mile off or more, on the other side of the creek. 
It burst out afresh several times, ending in deep, muffled 
roars. 

‘Each time our poor cattle would begin shaking all 
over; and Buck gave low, troubled loos. We presumed 
that there were a number of lions over there, and that 
they were feasting on the steer. 

“You can imagine how glad we were to see day 
break! 





least we thought so. Newt would pat him and say, 
‘The lion sha’n’t get you, Buck.’ 

“As it grew darker, both the cattle would stop eating 
their grass and seem to listen intently. They were 
greatly excited by something which they heard or 
smelled; their looks and actions scemed to say plainly, 
‘O master, this is an awful place!’ 

“But from being up all the previous night, I was 
wofully fatigued and not very well. At length we 
agreed to take turns watching; and Newt kindly gave 
me the first chance for a nap; but I was hardly asleep, 
when he called out sharply ,— 

“*Alf! Alf! Quick, Alf, quick! ZHe’s coming! He's 


coming !’ 


did not know what he meant, nor where I was—but I 
jumped up. Before I was fairly on my legs, something 
—it was the lion—dashed with a rush and the same 
awful roar—against the stakes. 

“Newt fired the carbine at him, the muzzle almost 
touching his hide as he came against the posts; and I 
fired a bullet from the Colt’s pistol into his head. The 
posts stopped him; and when we fired, the beast 
bounded back with a loud growl. 

‘We could now plainly see him, off a few rods, as he 
stood up. 

“Taking firm hold of one of the stakes with my left 
hand, I rested the pistol across my wrist and fired a 
second ball into him. 
soon as J. 

“With these last two shots, the lion ran. We heard 
him go through the creek and up the other bank. It 
was a hotter reception than the creature had counted 
on, from the ease with which he had captured our steer 
the evening before. 

“Twice that night we heard lions roaring farther up 
the creek; but neither that one, nor any others, mo- 
lested us further. 

“Next morning we started on with Buck and Daisy 
in the yoke, and were not troubled again.” 


= «or ——— 
AN OLD EAGLE. 


strength when very old. It mounts aloft, till it comes 
near the sun, when, scorched by the heat, it throws it- 
self into the sea, from whence it emerges full of renewed 
vigor. 

Some commentators have supposed that the passage 
in Ps. 103:5, ‘“Thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s,” 
alludes to this old fable. But the more probable opin- 
ion is that it refers to the strength and vigor which 
characterize the eagle even inold age. The fable was an 
attempt by the ancients to account for the fact that the 
eagle, though a hundred years old, was as strong in 
flight as when young. 





**Much as we wanted to get away from that place, we 
could not at once; for our cart-tongue was broken short 


The following fact, sent us by a fricnd, exhibits the 
great age to which an cagle may attain; 





“T was so stupefied with sleep, that for an instant I | himself from his horse; “now for a plunge. 


| 
| 





Newt fired again, too, almost as | 


| 


According to an ancient notion, the eagle renews its | 





it. The steer scemed to know what we were about—at | lings, Fred and Sam, mounted on their Arab horses, 


eantered across the plain for a bath in the sea. 

The sea had been in sight all the afternoon as they 
had descended the hills from the old Greek convent of 
Mar Saba, where they had spent the previous night, 
(camping outside of the walls, however, as the gates of 
the convent are forever barred to all female society). 

The waters of the sea, contrary to the impression 
which they, with almost every one else, had formed, 
were not dark and forbidding; but smooth and blue as 
the Mediterranean in a calm; and when they reached its 
margin, they found a bright pebbly beach, which they 
could distinguish gradually shelving off beneath the 
limpid and sparkling waters for some distance, 


“Hurrah!” shouted the impulsive Sam, as he threw 
We've 
bathed during the last six weeks in the Nile and the 
Mediterranean, and here goes for the famous Dead Sea.” 

“Who'll be in first?” called out Mr. Hollings, for the 
time entering as much into the fun as the young men. 

There was a hasty throwing off of clothes, and the 
nimble Fred, who was the first undressed, dashed into 
the cool and refreshing water. 

By the time the others were ready to enter, Fred had 
waded out eight or ten yards. The water reached 
about to his waist. All at once he turned towards the 
shore with a look of wonder and alarm upon his face; 
but before he could take a step, it seemed as if some in 
visible power had suddenly inverted him; for with a 
splutter and a splash, his head and shoulders disap- 


| peared beneath the water, while his feet appeared 


above the surface, kicking and floundering in his vain 
endeavors to right himself. 

Sam was thoroughly frightened at his brother’s seem- 
ing peril, but his uncle, who knew what the trouble 
was, only laughed and said,— 

“Don’t be alarmed, Sam; he can’t sink in the Dead 
Sea.” 


With these words, he went to Fred’s assistance. The 


young man’s head had come to the surface again in a | 


moment, and with his uncle’s help he was soon on his 
feet again, with his eyes closed tight, gasping and splut- 
tering, and ejaculating as he tried to catch his breath,— 

“Ob, how bitter! oh, my eyes! what in the world 
was it that took me off my feet? I saw nothing; nor 
felt anything, either, but the water.” 

“There was nothing but the water, Fred,” said Mr. 
Hollings, still laughing; ‘‘but you must remember that 
the water of the Dead Sea holds a solution of twenty- 
eight per cent. salt. 

“You couldn’t sink if you should try.” 

Fred, who had by this time got the smart out of his 
eyes, laughed good-humoredly, and with more care to 
keep their heads out of the water, all three spent quar- 
ter of an hour in a delightfully refreshing bath. As a 
slight breeze was blowing, Sam lay on his back in the 
water, with a raised umbrella for a sail, and thus extem- 
porized the first pleasure-boat that has ever floated 
upon this strange sea. The water was so clear that the 


271 


bottom could be seen at a depth of twenty feet. No 
fish can live in the sea; but they saw water-fowl riding 
safely upon the water, a gun-shot from shore, thus dis 
proving the common but mistaken idea that no birds 
can pass over it. 
On their way back to camp, Sam suddenly said, after 
gazing quizzically at Fred for some moments, * What's 
| the matter with your head, brother? Why, lL can see 
| your hair turning gray before my very eyes!” 

Sure enough, his hair had become perfectly white 
during the past few minutes, and as in surprise he rap 
his fingers through it, a very shower of the finest salt 
fell like dust upon his coat. As his head, wet with the 
ducking, had dried, the salt contained in th had 
crystallized upon every hair, making his head as white 
as that of an old man. 


water 





It took a thorough dry brushing 
and subsequent washing in fresh water to remove it. 

It is said that “Lot's wife” still stands on the edge of 
the plain; just as she was when turned into a pillar of 
salt, upon looking backward in her flight from the burn 
ing cities of the plain. 

A young chief, Abdallah, not only testified that 
Lot’s wife was still to be seen, but mentioned the fur 


ther singular circumstance that the pillar of salt was in 
destructible; that wherever a piece was broken off, in 
the course of a few days it would form again; and that 
not only it was 4 pillar of salt, but that the form of a 
woman was so distinct that no one but an infidel would 
ever question its really being the transformed wife of 
the patriarch Lot. 

Nellie, who had not needed months of travel amid the 
exciting scenes of the Orient to give her a taste for the 
romantic and adventurous, was filled with the utmost 
curiosity to sce these strange things, as well as the 
mountain of pure salt and the underground lake which 
Selim had been just telling them of. 

By five they were up, and sunrise saw them in the 





saddle skirting the sea close down by the water's edge. 

They had just passed through quite a thicket of ok 
anders, which, watered by a fresh spring, grew 
down to the sea. As they emerged into the open plain 
again, where a good view could be obtained, all at ones 
the Arabs burst into a shout,— 


lose 


“Jebel usdum! Jebel usdum!” (‘The mountain of Sod 
the salt mountain), and 
spurred close up and cried out, 


om, Selim, all excitement, 
“See, the woman of salt! the woman of salt!” 
Nellie, who was nearest to him, followed the direction 
of his finger, and there, a mile distant, among a thou 
| sand other curious formations, sure cnough, she saw a 
| colossal figure, rough in its outlines, but bearing a most 
| striking resemblance from the present point of view to 
| that of a woman with flowing and dishevelled garments, 
| hastening from the plain. 
| The figure was so striking that an imagination ex 
| cited by the strangeness of surroundings, and with the 
| picture already in the mind, had no difliculty in secing 
} in ita female with disordered dress, flecing from the 





sea, yet looking backward at the site of the ancient cit 


ies whose very ruins are lost amid the slime pits and 
the waters of the “lake of death.” 

Involuntarily all drew up. 

“Beautiful!” cried Nellie. 

“Wonderful!” ejaculated her father. 

“Well, I declare,” said Mrs. Hollings, “UI never be 
skeptical about anything in this land Why, I 
even believe now that we shall see the fire coming up 
through the lake, according to the old legend.” 

Fred laughed aloud at the sudden conversion and en 





again. 





thusiasm of his usually critical aunt. 

In a few minutes they reached the pillar of salt. As 
they approached nearer and nearer they observed that 
the likeness to a woman grew less and less marked, till 
when they had reached it, the resemblance was almost 
lost, especially as it was found to be of gigantic size. 

They found it, however, to be a pillar of salt, as they 
had been told. It stood a little way detached from the 
mountain, which rises abruptly at this place. 
ly it had at some past time been a part of the moun 





Evident 


tain, now left standing out on the plain by the action 
of the atmosphere upon the mountain, or perhaps by 
some internal convulsion, of 
gave ample evidence. 

“But how about the pillar forming again, when any 
part is broken off?" said Mrs. Hollings, whose near ap 
proach had made her critical again. 


which the surroundings 


No one could answer her, but for our own informa 
tion, here is a quotation from the most recent work on 
the country : 

“Any man’s wife would become a pillar of salt if al 
lowed to remain here long enough. 





No corpse would 
ever decompose on the shores of this sea, and if per 
mitted to remain here, would naturally become incrusted 
with salt, and in time a pillar of salt. 
formed by secretion, from the spray, mist, and saline 
exhalations of the sea, and are always growing larger. 
So it is literally true that if you break a piece off, it will 
form on anew.” * 

They were still intently examining the figure, Sam 
hunting for a smooth place to write his initials, and 
Fred breaking off a piece for Nellie, who wished for a 
memento of this most curious phenomenon, when Ab 


These pillars are 





dallah came rapidly down from a little eminence where 
he had stationed himself shortly before, and with a face 
full of excitement, disclosed the 
| that a large party of armed bedawins from the southeast 
side of the sea, of a tribe always at war 


startling information 


with his 
All 
He had had 
a good chance to observe them, and was certain he was 


own, 
were coming up the plain from the south. were 


mounted, and evidently intent on pillage. 


not mistaken. 
safety. 
their guard was not sufficient. 

Mr. Hollings was thoroughly alarmed. He 
well enough the wild and lawless character of the 
bedawy. They still retained the fearful vices of their 
ancestors. Any danger was better than falling inté 
their hands. 

He quickly called the party together. The Turkish 
soldiers were panic-stricken and counselled flight. Selim 
thought they had better attempt concealment behind 
some of the masses of igneous rock which lay scattered 
all about them. 

The young sheik, however, had a better plan. The 
mountain behind them, he said, was a mountain of pure 
salt. It contained many extensive caverns. Just at 
hand was the entrance to one of these. It was large 
enough to admit animals, and all of the party could 
here be fully concealed, only they must make hast: 


His presence could not assure them of 
They must attempt an escape somchow, for 








: *Recent Explorations in Bible Lands, De Hass, N. Y. 
SoU. 








All saw the wisdom of this plan at once. The | 
ladies, pale and trembling, were hurried forward, 
closely followed by soldiers, Arabs, pack-mules. 
Abdallah, who was at home on the plain, soon | 
found the entrance, though a stranger might have 
passed it a hundred times and never have seen it. | 
He hurried the rest in, 
lookout. | 


while he remained on 


Within, it was intensely dark. 


Hollings, who paced excitedly but quietly up and 


down near the entrance. Every moment seemed 
an hour. All strained their ears to catch the 
slightest sound. heir own breathing and the 





*of running water was all they could hear. 
When they had waited half an hour, the excite 
more than they could 


Counselling 


ment and strain became 


longer endure. all to remain quiet, 
Mr. Hollings groped his way carefully to the en- 


trance. 





An hour later they sought repose, and the next | 


day turned their backs regretfully this 
strange sea which has no outlet, but receiving cen- 
tury after century the abundant waters of the Jor- 


upon 


dan, and a score of smaller streams, never grows 
full. ‘The evaporation from the intense heat takes 


all the surplus waters, and drops them again in 
sweet showers upon the surrounding hills. 


And | 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


They huddled | sorry, too, they felt to leave again to her loneliness 
behind a jutting rock, with the exception of Mr. | 


and desolation “Lot's Wife.” 





Abdallah was still on the wateh, but the 
foe they dreaded had passed closely by without 


even suspecting their presence. Several had even 


stopped at the “pillar of salt,” but after examining | 


it, and talking about it a few minutes, had ridden 
on. ‘They were now just turning the point of a 
hill a mile distant, and a moment later were lost 


to view. 


Mr. Hollings immediately returned to assure the | 


rest of safety. Their spirits rose at once. Selim 


A moment later it flared up. 
What a scene burst upon their astonished view ! 
They 


pure, white, glistening as it set with a million dia- 


furnished a torch. 


were within a veritable mountain of salt, 
monds. 

No one could restrain an exclamation of wonder 
and delight. From the chamber ins which they 
now stood, galleries led off to other chambers and 
grottoes, all pure white as if cut out of some vast 
quarry of parian marble. 

They followed the sound of the water they had 
heard and soon came upon a cavern, containing a 
miniature sea, clear as crystal, but salt as brine. 
It was fed from above, and the high vaulted roof 
above them, and the floor about them, were stud- 
ded with glittering stalactites formed by the erys- 
tals of salt from the dripping water, and in the 
torchlight taking the form of every conceivable style 
of statuary and varying in hue from the purest 
white to the deepest purple as the light was re- 
flected from behind them. 

It was now almost evening. AIl were wearied, 
but delighted with the day’s adventures and sights. 
As the outer chamber was perfectly dry, they de- 
termined to camp in it for the night. 
tents were needed, and all were soon resting on 





Of course no 


cushions and eamp-chairs, almost wondering if 


they had not rubbed some Aladdin’s lamp, which 

had transported them into some tairy palace. 
About nine in the evening, Selim came hurrying 

in, erving 
“The The sea is on fire!” 
All hurried to the entrance. 


out, 
sea is on fire! 


Abdallal’s story of the fires burning up through 
the sea was explained. 
up, enough to ruffle the surface of the sea, and all 


its southern end was one vast scintillating sheet of 


phosphorescent light; just as they had once seen 


the Mediterranean, only tenfold) more intense. 


Every gust of the breeze raised what seemed to be | 


rolling waves of fire, that dashed in burning spray 
upon the beach 
The sight was beyond all description, and one 


never to fade from their memories. 


A slight wind had sprung | 





+> ——— 
UNKNOWN. 

Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the erg ies3— } 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, | 
Little flower—but if | could understand | 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, | 
I should know what God and man is. 

TENNYSON, 

«e> | 
THE FAMILY OF NATIONS. | 
Nothing, except the regular reports of the con- 


interesting in the news of the week after the das- 
tardly attempt upon his life, as the expressions of | 
}anxiety and sympathy that came trom abroad. 
Despatches came from every country, all freighted 
with interest and grief. 

The sovereigns of the great governments of Eu- 
rope sent urgent requests for early tidings of Gen. 


| dition of the President after he was shot, was so | 
| 


| 


| Garfield’s condition. ‘The newspapers, without 
}exception, expressed their sorrow and their 
|} horror. The people in) many ways testified 


| their deep interest, and as far as they were able to 
| do so, made their teelings known to their brothers 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

While these expressions proved the strong bond 
of triendship and international respect that unites 
this country with every other on the face of the 
globe, they were nowhere more universal, more 
hearty, or more sincere than in England. It is 
true beyond « doubt, as was remarked by Eng- 
lishinen at the time, that no event occurring out- 
side of the British Isles had for many years ex- 


THE YOUTH'S. 


| something from the other, and the two are becom- 


| striving to increase their fortunes by this means. 


COMPANION. 


us a sincere feeling of respect and affection; and 
the sentiment is cordially reciprocated. The ne- | 
gotiations between the two countries are now al- 
ways conducted with a settled purpose on both | 
sides to compose all difficulties. 

With this tone of the diplomacy of the two 
Governments, the people heartily sympathize. No | 
war could be undertaken that would be more un- 
popular in this country than one with Great Brit- 
ain. There are some reasons for thinking that in 
Great Britain a declaration of war with the United | 
States would reveal a great amount of disloyal | 
opposition. 

We are brothers. 
each other. 





We have a fraternal pride in 
Each nation is constantly learning 


ing more alike. As understand cach other 
better, we are knit more closely together by ties 
of true brotherly love. 

If we still have faith in our glorious future, we 
find none more ready to admit our claim than 
John Bull. If our English friends boast of their 
superior development and the higher cultivation 
of the arts, their boast is freely admitted. Our 
imitation of much that is English is an admission 
of it. 

But after all, it required such an event as the at- 
tempt upon President Garfield's life to show the 
depth and intensity of the regard which our Brit- 
ish brothers have for us. For that regard we owe 
a great debt of gratitude which neither we nor our 
children can forget to pay. 


we 


ee 
REST. 
The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered flowers 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 
When howling winds and beating rain 
In tempest shake the sylvan cell, 
Or midst the chase upon the plain, 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 
COLLINS, 
+o 
SPECULATING IN STOCKS. 

One of the earliest and most perilous tempta- 
tions which assail young men who are just start- 
ing forth in a business career is that to speculate 
in stocks. The danger of being drawn into this 
is all the greater, because young men see older 
men, and men of respectability and standing, 


Stock speculation, indeed, is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from “respectable” gambling. It is, tor 
the most part, playing on mere chance. Like the 
regular gambler, the stock speculator puts up his 
money on a blind venture. He does not know, 
and often has not even any means of guessing, 
whether the figures of this or that stock are going 
up or down. He risks his money on a pure haz- 
ard. 

Speculation has in it, not only all the uncertain- 
ty and of gambling with dice or 
cards; it has also all its unhealthy and dangerous 
and often ruinous excitement. The speculator 
often becomes as absorbed in his game as the low | 
gambler in his. He becomes wrapped up in the 
venture, and comes to make it the dissipation and 
the mania of his life. 

To him it is irresistibly attractive to make money 
so rapidly, and without working for it, or doing 
anything to honestly earn it. Thus he very quick- 
ly becomes unfitted for useful labor. Specula- 
tion breeds indolence, as does other gambling, and 
with indolence all the vices which inevitably fol- 
low in its wake. 

It is, however, sometimes hard for a young man 
to judge what is pure speculation in stocks, and 
what is a good and honest investment. As he 
saves from his salary, or share in his business, he 
desires, naturally and rightly, to so place his say- 
ings as to have them yield him a fair interest. He 
desires to put them into mortgages, or perhaps, into 
bonds or stocks. 

How is he, with his inexperience, to know what 
are sound investments, and what are wild and 
hazardous speculations ? how avoid the danger of 
being drawn into the vortex of gambling on the 
stock market ? 

In such a strait, his wisest course is to consult 





recklessness 





cited such a deep feeling. 
We sometimes have to compare our own time 


change that has occurred. 
| twenty years, it will be sufficient to appreciate this 


| change. 

| At the beginning of our Civil War, before a shot 
| had been fired, many as were the Englishmen who 
believed in the future of America, the prevailing 
| judgment was that our government was unstable, 
and must fall. The British people were largely 
indifferent about the result of the war except as it 
atfected their cotton supply. 

The government, while dealing with us on equal 
terms, showed very little respect for us. If we had 
sought for sympathy, we should have looked in 
vain for it. We aliens and strangers—a 
queer people, a little more than half-civilized, in 
the complimentary opinion of Englishmen, and 
very ridiculous with an ill-mannered self-suffi- 
ciency and coarse boasts. 

In truth, we, on our part, did not care for Brit- 
ish sympathy. It was politically popular to as- 
sume an attitude of hostility towards England. 
The public man who was suspected of friendliness 
to Great Britain was not in good odor. 
about the American Eagle which seemed to be 
so ridiculous, and which really was so, was loudly 
applauded. 

All this 1s now changed. Both the Government 
and the people of Great Britain entertain towards 


were 











with one somewhat remote to estimate duly the | 
But if we go back only | 


The brag | 


some friend of mature age, of large experience, 
and of the highest probity, who can and will tell 
him what investments are atonce sound and fairly 
profitable. 

| Of such investments there are very many. 
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savings their peace of mind and their capacity 
for becoming, or remaining, good citizens. Many 


| an instance might be cited of men who, by buy- 


ing on margins, have seen large fortunes swept 
away in Wall Street, and on other exchanges, in a 
day ; leaving tamilies just now opulent in absolute 
beggary. 

The young man just starting in life should be- 
ware of the first step in stock speculation. He is 
drawn just as gradually and insensibly, and just 
as irresistibly, into the whirlpool of wild gam- 
bling as is he who thoughtlessly begins to drink 
moderately, into the chasm of drunkenness; and 
the former vice is only one degree less ruinous to 
mind and body than the latter. Indeed, the one 
vice not seldom breeds the other; for the beggared 
speculator is but too prone to resort to the bottle 
to give him dismal and fatal consolation for his 
lcss of fortune, position and character. 





- +e 
THE NEW CZAR’S POLICY. 

When the Czar Alexander III. succeeded his mur- 
dered father on the Russian throne, the world awaited 
anxiously to learn what course he would pursue at the 
outset of his reign towards his many millions of sub- 
jects. 

Whatever was thought of the cruel act itself which 
deprived the late Czar of life, it was seen that that 
tre 





edy was the indirect result of the grievous tyranny 
under which the Russian people had long suffered. 
Such crimes are very rarely committed in a country 
which is blessed with freedom, and of which the ruicrs 
have not the power, even though they might have the 
will, to act the part of tyrants. 

The new Czar was known to be a man of different 
temper from his father. He more resolute and 
brave, and more active and energetic in nature, and had 


was 


become more familiar with men by mingling more freely 
with them. It was hoped, therefore, that he was wise 
enough to have learned the lesson so gloomily enforced 
by his father’s sudden assassination; that he would see 
that it arose from oppressive laws, the exercise of a 
purely autocratic power, and the wide-spread corrup- 
tion and extortions of the public officials throughout 
the Empire; and that he would bend his vigorous mind 
to carrying forward such reforms and changes as would 
release the Russian people from their long thraldom, 
and give them a share in the making of the laws. 

All these bright hopes have been disappointed. 
Alexander III. has plainly let his subjects know that 
they are to expect no relief at his hands. He tells them 
that he proposes to reign just as his predecessors have 
done; that his will alone shall direct the affairs of the 
Empire; that the people will still remain crushed be- 
neath the iron pressure of a single despotic hand; and 
that they shall still be the victims of rapacious govern- 
ors and of a relentless and all-powerful police. 

Such a policy is full of peril, not only to Russia, but 
to the Czar himself. 





The Nihilists are plotting more 
resolutely than ever to take his life; and despite the 
extreme precautions he has taken to defend himself 
from their secret attacks, it would not be surprising any 
day to hear that he had met with his father’s fate. 
+r 
MECHANIC ARTS. 

Most of us remember the Philadelphia Exposition of 
1876 only as a splendid bewildering spectacle. But there 
can be no doubt that it was of incalculable and durable 
service to us asa nation, in that it showed us our own 
short-comings, and suggested to us new arts, industries 
and modes of earning a living. 

The keen-eyed, imitative American who began the 
year with boasting, ate his humble-pie, took every hint, 
and before the year was over had acted on them. Out 
of these hints came the whole recent outgrowth of pot 
terics for fine ware; of house decoration and art em- 
broidery, together with a rapid, general improvement 
in every handicraft. 

Towards the close of the Exposition a poor cobbler 

yas observed, by a lady who knew him, coming out of 
the grounds with a distressed look. She inquired what 
it meant. 

“Madam,” he said, ‘I have taken three days from my 
work to try to find out here how other countries teach 
their children. I have a boy in the High School; he 
wishes to be a mechanic; when he graduates he will 
have his head full of book-knowledge, but he will have 
learned no use for his hands. It will take three years 
more to give him a trade. Now I find that in these for- 
eign countries they train head and hands together. My 
son could there have studied his books and learned how 
to be a carpenter or a machinist at the same time. 
Then I have a sickly little girl who has a decided talent 
for drawing. That is the only way she will ever be 
able to earn her living. I cannot afford to send her to a 
costly art-school. In these other countries she would 
be taught gratuitously in the public school to design, so 
that when she left it she could at once turn her skill to 
account.” 

Other men than the poor cobbler saw the deficiency 





There is no need to incur the risk of speculating. 
Such a man as has been described will be apt to 
tell his young friend that Government bonds, the 
bond of solvent and wealthy cities and towns, and 
of some States, and sound mortgages, are invest- 
ments which any one may make with little risk 
and fair interest. Or he may point out some old 
established, honestly and economically managed, 
and prosperous railways, whose stock and bonds 
are good property to purchase. He will warn the 
young invester to beware of all mining stocks, 
and all recently established, or in any way doubt- 
ful-looking, railway ventures. 

The system of speculation in stocks is full of 
| devices and snares and lures. Of these, perhaps 
the most dangerously tempting to young minds, 
and the most ruinous to a career of usefulness, or 





in our school-systems, and in most of the large cities 
schcols of design have been established, but in Phila- 
delphia there now is a free School of Industrial Art 
open both day and night, so that mechanics and others 
employed during the day can have the benefit of the 
evening classes. 

Another significant move in an opposite direction is 
| that of Bishop Warren in Georgia, who has organized 
a College of Carpentering in the university. The young 
men who are being educated for preachers and teachers 
eagerly thronged to it. 


| 
| 
| 





+o 
JOKES AND THEIR VALUE. 
Going down Pennsylvania Avenue the other day, 
Senator L—— beckoned a friend. 
‘‘Here’s a capital joke which I found in a California 
paper to-day. Those Western fellows have a new and 
most original turn of humor.” 





leven of prosperity, is what is called, “buying on 
amargin.” By this 
man is led to believe that by staking a very small 
amount of money, he stands a chance of suddenly 
winning large sums. 





; But the sad expericuce of thousands has proved 
| that, in a Vast majority of cases, those who specn- 
| late on a margin are beggared, and lose with their 


ambling device, the young | 


His friend read it. “Very good; but as old as the 
| Christian religion. I can show it to you in Lucian.” 

And he did. 

There is nothing as scarce in the world as good fun 

Quips and happy turns and even puns have come down 

lito us from Chaucer's day; they parade as new-comers 
| every thirty years, and a new generation laughs at them, 
| and then they go into hiding again. 


| Any one who is in the habit of looking over a larze 
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number of newspapers knows how the same little an- 
ecdote will be copied from New York to San Francisco; 
how glad our British brethren (who never originate a 
joke of their own) are to get it; how it crops up in 
France, on Russian steppes, in the Friend of India, 
in the Japan Herald, amid Swedish snows, or the earth- 
quakes of Honolulu, putting 
the world. Yet afterall, there is an ancient flavor in 
it. We dimly suspect that we heard it in our youth. 
It is as easy to discover a new science as a new joke. 


a girdle of smiles around 


Fun, too, has a most disproportionate money value 
in the American market. The man who writes a book 
which makes people laugh is read by tens of thousands 
where the solid philosopher or historian is read by one. 
The comedian, the humorous lecturer, even the joker in 
a daily paper, is paid an exaggerated sum compared to 
the purveyor of solid mental food for the public. 

There must be a reason for this. The thing which 
the world hoards so carefully, and is willing to pay so 
high for, must be of actu ulue to the world. The 
reason is that all men need relaxation, and the urgency 
with which Americans 





demand it shows how over- 


strained their lives are. 
+~@> - 
“PRAISE ME.” 


In his essay on **The Duty of Praise,”? which we com- 
mend to all who have to do with children, Mr. William 
Mathews says that ‘ta certain amount of self-esteem 
scems absolutely necessary to keep men alive and in 
heart.”” 


” 


This trait makes it expedicnt that praise should be 
given where praise is due. Many men are not able, be- 
cause they do not think themselves able. They necd to 
be encouraged, in order to get the best work out of 
them. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller was so eminent as a portrait- 
painter that ten crowned heads and a score or more of 
princes sat to him. Men said he was vain, and he was; 
and, what is more, he knew it and used his love of ap- 
probation to spur him to do his best. 

“Praise me, Mr. Pope,” he said to the poet, when he 


“You know I can’t do as wellas | 


was sitting to him. 
should unless you praise me. 

Not a few boys have illustrated the proverb, “Give a 
dog a bad name and he will deserve it.” The father of 
Dr. Adam Clarke, the Biblical commentator, seldom 
praised him, except for his ability to roll large stones. 
He thought his son a dunce, and said so. Of course, 
the boy had no faith in himself. 

But one day, a teacher called at the house, who knew 
that a little judicious praise went a great way towards 
making a man of a boy. 





“That boy,” said the father, “is very slow at learn- 
ing; I fear you will not be able to do much with him.” 

Adam’s heart sank to a lower depth. But the wise 
teacher, laying his hand on his head, said,— 

“This lad will make a good scholar yet.” 

Instantly, the sympathetic touch and word begat in 
the so-called dunce the hope that he too could learn. 

The hope stimulated the unused mind. 
He 


He became 
conscious of mental power. learned his lessons 
with ease. 

“T could have doubled the effort,’’ he says, ‘had it 
been required.” 

That bit of judicious praise gave to the Methodists 


their famous Biblical commentator. 
4@> _ 


A RETICENT FARMER. 

Mr. Webster used to tell with great zest of one of his 
fishing excursions, in which he encountered a reticent 
farmer who played a quiet joke on him. He was tramp- 
ing over a new section of country, rod in hand, when 
he came to a beautiful stream, which looked as if it 
might be a favorite resort for trout. 

A farmer was at work in a corn-field near by, and 
Webster called out, ‘Do people ever fish here for 
trout?” “Often,” was the prompt reply, and the line 
was cast in eager anticipation, 

A half-hour passed by without a bite, and the sun 
struck down fiercely. 

“The sun is uncomfortably hot,” said Mr. Webster, 
wishing to be social. ‘ Yes,” said the farmer, curtly, 
“but that isn’t the worst of it.” 


Mr. Webster tried to guess what he meant, but in 
vain. 
After another half-hour spent in vain attempts to 


lure the trout, while the mosquitoes gathered in swarms, 
Mr. Webster said again,— 
“Mosquitoes thicker than trout,” and the farmer 
swered again, “Yes, but that isn’t the worst of it.” 
Mr. Webster waited for him to explain, but silence 
followed, till at length, growing impatient at his want 
of success, 


an- 


he said,— 

“The trout are slow in biting.” 

“Yes,” was again the answer, “but that isn't the 
worst of it.” 

“What is the worst of it?” said Mr. Webster, laugh- 
ing. 

“Why, there are no trout there. 

“But you said people often fished here.” 

“IT didn’t say they ever caught any.” 

Mr. Webster’s confession that the reticent farmer 
was too much for him illustrates the expediency of so 
asking a question that the answer shall give satisfactory 
information. 


“> a 
SHARP ECONOMY. 

The wife of Lord Eldon, the famous English Chan- 
cellor, was both a shrew and a miser. Some of her 
petty attempts at saving used to surprise even her hus- 
band, who was noted for his penuriousness. One day, 
when a large company had dined at his table, at the 
close 


of dinner, he ordered his favorite pony to be 
brought to the door. Lady Eldon exclaimed earnest- 
ly,- 

“My lord, you can’t have him to-day.” 
explanation on account of the company. 

In a few minutes the servant brought the pony. 

“Why, me,” said Lady Eldon, in great sur- 
prise, ‘“‘you can’t ride him, my lord; he has no shoes.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said the servant, ‘‘he was shod last 
week.” 

Lady Eldon, forgetting the company, shricked out, 
“How dare you, sir, or any one, have that horse shod 
without orders?” 

Then turning to her surprised husband,— 

“John, you know you rode him out shooting only 
four times last year. So T had his shoes taken off, and 
have kept them since in my bureau. They are as good 


She made no 


bless 








as new, and these ‘ate te have shod him again. We 

shall be made beggars by such extravagance.” 
Penurious persons should have thick skins, so that 

they may not be moved by the sneers which their par- 


simony provokes. 
«o> 
SHARP-WITTED SERVANTS. 

Old English servants who have been long in service 
are allowed great freedom of speech. 

A masterand servant were riding together 
when the master sudder 

“Tf the gallows had it 
you be now?” 

“Faith then, your honor,” 
epouse, 
alone.” 

“We must part,” 
zleet of 


in a cab, 
ily exclaimed,— 






s duc, you rascal, where would 


was the unlooked-for re- 
“is riding in this cab I'd be, all by myself 
said a Scotch master, irritated by 
vis old servant. 

will you leave?” asked the man, not | 
a moment that he was the person to go out. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS.—LIST No. 10, 
The following are the winners of Prize-List No. 10: 


Oil-Painting.—“ Marine 
PER, JR., Boston, Mass. 


> 





View.””— Francis DRA 


Prize, 320. 








Story.—“‘ Bread Cast upon the Waters.”—EmiLy W. 
Tye, Ipswich, Mass. Prize, $10. 





“Inasmuch.”—Lizzig LL. 


Turkey. 


Prize, 85.— 
Constantinople, 


Second 
BYINGTON, 


Poem. Flowers.”,-—MARIE A. BILLINGs, Newark, 
N.J. Pr 5. 





Map of Africa.—Ricuarpd K. LONGFELLOW, Port- 
land, Me. Prize, $5. 


second Prize, &3.—W1iLL Porter, ¥. 

The number of stories submitted was unusually large, 
and many of them were highly creditable to tt 
ful competitors. 


Geneva, N. 


e youth. 
Several excellent stories came from 
Canada and Nova Scotia, and one, that took the second 
We 
hope that by-and-by some of these bright young authors 
will develop into contributors. They must not be in 
too great a hurry, however, to appearin print; but con- 
tent themselves, at present, with study and practice. 

We regret that a new post-oilice regulation obliged so 
many to pay letter-postage on their parcels; but, rather 
than their work should be lost in the dead-letter office, 
we paid the postage ourselves and notified the com. 
petitors to that effect. 


prize, all the way from Constantinople, ‘Turkey. 


Am 
PERSEVERE. 

A brave soul will rise more determined from defeat. 
To “strike twelve the first time” has been many a young 
man’s misfortune rather than advantage in beginning 
life. Among the many notable successes born of fail- 
ure the following will be familiarly remembered : 


Curran, the famous Irish orator, trembled at his first 
speech before a small company, and became panic- 
stricken and dumb. Months afterwards he charmed all 
with his eloquence. 

Thackeray carried his “Vanity Fair” 
of publishers before it was accepted. 
laughingly, that it was amusing how little he earned 
when in his early days he wrote c: trefully, and how 
much he received for poor work when he had acquired 
a name. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was declined again and again, 
till finally it was published by Jolin DP. Jewett, at the 
earnest solicitation of his wife. 

Tom Hood's **Song of the Shirt” was thrown into the 
waste-basket. 

Will Carleton’s “Over the Hill to the Poor-House” 
suffered the same fate. 

The “Fool’s Errand” 








to nearly a score 
Ile used to say, 


was refused by many a pub- 


lisher. No success has ever come without repeated 
struggles and failures. 
= «@ 
PRACTICAL. 


There is a difference between an orator and a states- 
man. The secret of the power of the man of speech is 
that he is eloquent. ‘The source of the statesman’s in- 
fluence lies in his ability as an administrator. The fol- 
lowing anecdote brings out the statesman’s strength: 





Some one asked Daniel Webster who was the great- 
est man he had ever known, and was answered, to his 
astonishment, “Sir Robert Peel.” 

“Sir Robert Peel? And what, pray, did you ever 
hear from Sir Robert Peel that gave the impression 
that he was a great man?” 

“IT once heard him say” (and the reply was given 
with Mr. Webster’s own majesty and profundity of 
utte rance), “T heard him say, ‘1 come now to the onion 
sc ed.’ 

You see the sign by which one great man knows an- 
other. It is not by fine generalities, delivered in re- 
sounding periods—these are chesp and common, but 
the man who, in a budget speech, was able to recount 
the possible taxable resources of a great empire, with 
out omitting such an item as “the onion seed,” was, in 
his view, a great man—a man capable of including a 
vast multitude of little things in a comprehensive view. 














+@> 
MR. HOWELLS’ LETTER. 


Mr, W. D. Howells wrote the following letter to one | 


of the schools in Jefferson, O., which proposed to make 
his life and works the subject of literary stndy : 


As you get on in the fortics you will understand that 
life 








of itthan other men. A good many wise critics will 
tell you that writing is inventing; but I know better 
than that; itis only remembering. 

I want to whisper to you that a great many thoughts, 
feelings and ideas in my books are those which I re- 


member to have had in Jefferson when T was a boy | 


there. 

By-and-by you will all be authors, or rather you will 
realize that you have been authors as you set down for 
the printed page, or for the circle of your own fireside, 
the history of your life. 

I hope that history will be for each of you a true and 
sweet and good one, without harm for any living soul 
in it, and with help to all who come to know it. 


~@> 
IGNORANT TRAVELLERS. 
In the general rush for Europe, which is now the 
fashionable thing to do in summer, there are nota few 
whose portraits may be seen in the following: 


Mr. Sessions, of Columbus, O., in his book, **On the 
Wing Through Europe,” tells of a lady who, when 
asked on her return home from Italy, whether she had 
seen the lion of St. Mark, replied,— 

“Oh yes; we arrived just in time to see 
creature fed.” 

This reminds one of a woman who met the late 
Beadle of Philadelphia. 
the Dardanelles, and she replied,— 

“Oh yes, [know them well. They are intimate friends 
of mine!” 


the noble 


Dr. 


She thought that the Dardanelles were an aristocratic 


family. 


is chiefly what life has been, and that an author is | 
merely one who has had the fortune to remember more | 


He spoke of the beauty of 





-KSKIL L(N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
H#-page Llustrated Circular free to all applicants. 
Col. C.J. WRIGHT, M, Principal. 


TO YOUNG ME Who wish to learn steam engi- 


neering. Send your name with two 
d-cent stamps to F, Keppy, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn, 


STAMMERING CURED, 
Ss pupil - 


Fee when cured. 








| 
| 
| at Institute or home of 
Send for circular. 
TRAINING, UTICA, N. Y. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester, ass., begins its Twenty- xth year 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL 









September 13th, 1881. Apply for culars to 
$. METCALF, A. M., Supt. 
NEW_HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
| SEMINARY AND FEMALE COLLECE, 
Tilton, Ht. Location beautiful and healthy. Instrue- 
tion ath systematic and thorough. fome care 





ande omfor ts. Excellent ¢ uisine - Year begins Aug. 24. 
Re 


- QUIMBY, A. M., Pres’t. 


IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 









THE NEW CALENDAR of the } he ay Ens. 
land Conservatory and C ae of Music nt 
OF | Apply to E. TOURJE 








Hy soston, Mass, 


MIEAMT VATL.LEY COLLEGE. 
SPRINGBORO, WARREN, Co,, O. 

Best equipped a aining School in the State, For both 
sexes. Thorou Select, Home comforts. Large and 
experienced reulty, Onticers have personal care of 
students. Farm and work-shop connected, ‘Terms low, 
Send for Circulars, EUGENE H. FostTer, A. M., Pres’t. 


Ad MAPLEWOOD = 1881. 


Ta Young Ladies, Pittsfield, 


E ADVANTAGES in a lo- 
valled beaut 

: <= ss Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
Miami School for Boys. 

















Select. Home Comforts. F our courses 
Bof Study. No limitations as 
Careful Personal Supervision, sail \- 
i of Miami University. N vet 
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Equipped For 
wtalogue, address, B. IARSH, 
A. M., Box 408, pe ohn 


WHEAPEST. 7) OOKS IN-THE TTTORLD 
orriptive 


Histo: 
tory of England. oe Tliscatare: 1 Ties 
calalogue 
Free. 


12mo vol. handsomely 
MANHATTAN BOOK CO., 16 Ww. 14th St., N.Y. P.O. Box 4580 


| 910.00, BIBLE PRIZE. $10.00. 


To the first person ling us how many times the 
word Lleaven appears i: ie New Testament Scriptures, 
before September Ist, I8Sl, we will send $10.00 in gold, 
and acopy of Shaver’s Mouthly Musieal Review, con- 
taining several picces of new music, songs, news items, 
ete. The correct answer and name of suecesstul com- 
petitor given in ne xt gps Any one c oe compete by 
se nding 25¢ ts with the swer for coy t the evi iew,. 
Shaver’s Monthly Music al Review, "Erie, Penna. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
fhe sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten, Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-listand full infor- 
mation. 


THE POPE 


in Aner 


























M’F’G CO., 








597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Black Heads, Flesh 
Worms aid Greasy 
+ | Skin, “Medicated 


Cream,” a scientific, and the ONLY KNOWN perfect, 
pleasant, casy, quick and absolutely SUR Eand infallible 
cure. Harniless to complexion, it removes elean and 
comple tely, every one for good in a few days only, leav- 
ing skin cle soft, smooth and unblemished always. or 
money cheerfully refunded. 150 testimonials printed. 
Mailed in ol wrapper for 30 cents, in stamps, by 
10. N. STODDARD, Druggist, 1226 Niagara 
a B o, N. ¥. 
C27 Exactly as represented, and the doctor reliable. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


From June 30th to Sept. Ist, we will 
our subscribers om receipt of 33.50 and 7 3-cent wmps 
the celebrated Stem Winding Waterbury W atch, and 
give free a burnished Steel Wateh-' hain, with Pendant, 
Also, a beautiful Patent Velvet Lined Case for the watch, 
This cut shows the style of 

















send to 











We give below only a few of the testimonials we have 
reecived from those who have purchased this watch 
from. us, 





| 

| TENNESSEE RIDGE, TENN., May 17, 1881. 
| My Waterbury Watch is a sple ndid time keeper. Tam 
| well pleased with it; I sold it for six dollars, 

| JAS. M. MCKINNON, 


| OLIVET, MICH., May 24, 1881, 
We all think the Waterbury Watch is a little beauty. 
| It is much better than the picture shows. 
WILLIE B, DANIELS. 
NEWPORT, R. 
PER RY MASON & CO., GENTS 
received my erbury Watch and Chain last even- 
ing. Lam very much pleased with it and if Teould not 
get another one, L would not sell it tor dowvb/e the money 
I paid for it. Lam sure it is worth more than the money 
I paid for it. Jt has not reried half a minute since I set 
it and wound itup. We all think the chain isa very good 
one, The watch is much better than the picture shows, 
yours, BERT WILSON, 


May 11, 188}, 


+ July 5, IS81, 









So. WESTERLO, N. Y., 

I like my watch very much. It keeps as good time as 

any watch. Enclosed is money for another watch, for 
one of my friends, R. A. MABEY,. 


EAsT CORINTH, ME., May 28, 1881, 
The Waterbury Watch you sent me was received safe- 
ly. Itisavery nice watch, and keeps accurate time. 
FRED TIBBITTS. 





Remember that this offer is limited. For the price 
named above you will receive a reliable time-keeper. 
Send orders at once, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





| 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


979 
alo 





ESTABLISHED 1789. 


We manufacture d 
Suits. Lodyveand Chur 
Invalid, Reclining and Wi ‘ 
Chairs, and all hinds of up- 
hoistered  furnituie as 
logues and samples of ¢ 
erings furnished, State 
particular kind wanted. 
SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 

27 SUDBURY STREET, 

__ Boston, 
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Has won POPULAR FAVOR, and may be found in 
ALL THE LARGE CITIES 
FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions 








ELL your Druggist you 
want FRED’K BRCWN’S 


GINGER! 
THE CENUINE! 


When Cramped, you have no 
time to EXPERIMENT—you 
want reiief, if possible, at 


once. 











A Valuable Medicine 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural purifiers of the sys- 

tem. They must work well in order that health may be 

preserved; if they become inactive, dreadful diseases are 

likely to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 

Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 

Constipation and Piles, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu- 

matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the 
mors that should have bee 





blood is poisoned by the 
nexpelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


tends to restore the healthy action of the 
banish these destroying evils. 
Thousands have been relieved 
Why suffer longer from the torment of an aching back ? 
Why bear such distress Yrom Constipation and piles ? 
KIpNEY-Wonr? will alleviate them in many cases, per- 
haps cure them. Try a package at once, 

It is a dry vegetable compound, 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


hu- 


organs and to 





and cured by its use. 






Your Druggist has it, or will get it for you, Insist upon 
having it. Price, $1 00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


cw ill send | postpaid. ) Burlington, Vt. 


For Beauty of is 
ae Durability & 


ness, Unequaled. 
ORSE 


BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


The north wind blew across the land, 
rei gleamed with sheeted frost, 

a er tin and giant band, 
fless boughs grotesquely tossed. 
Ww her + ; ecteenes “ the sunlight-haunted path, 

Where brown leaves dritted to and fro, 
His eves agleam with fateful wrath, 

An Indian warrior sought his foe. 








Here where the trees were thick and old, 
And like sleek panthers made their lair, 

And through the shadows dim and ¢ ol i, 
Savage id shagyy strode the bear; 

With glance that pierced the distance dark, 
And tireless feet that made no sound, 

He tracked by signs none else would mark 
A trail along the frozen ground, 





Then through the wood an echo came, 
fa rotten bough, 

grew bright as flame, 
He knew his foe was near him now. 

And yet erect and bold he stands,— 
No coward he to seek the shade, 

His stout bow curves in steady hands, 
His keen eye searches all the glade. 








U pfrom the sunny seawé urd slope 
The Pequot chieftain wandered slow, 
Like one who, lost to love and hope, 
Bows to the bitter blast of woe 
What cared he for the sharp sw ift dart, 
That waited in his foeman’s hand, 
When he had {eft a buried heart, 
Where wild waves beat upon the sand? 


Then came the warrior’s battle 
The chieftain tossed his bende a hu ad, 
And met his foeman’s flashing ey 
Pith glance from whie h the tire had fled; 
And you are here?” he said in scorn, 
Think you IT fear your ready bow ? 
Ah! had Timet you yester-morn, 
Then L had given blow for blow, 





“ But now? let fly the shaft you hold, 
Here is my heart :” and with the word 
Tle broke his long robe’s clasping gold, 
And showed where its quick beatings stirred, 
The bow-string snapped with sudden twang, 
Yet freely pulsed the chiettain’s blood, 
For loud the hurtling arrow sang, 
Amid the western sweeping wood, 





*You came upon me in the night, 
When stars were dim, and pale the moon, 
Your hand was heavy in its might, 
Your arrows sang a woeful tune 
And now no eves grow bright for me, 
No lingering steps my coming wait: 
You have a grave beside the sea 
Why should | wage a strife with fate ae 





He turned and left the chieftain there 
The sunlight paled, the wind grew high, 
A storm-song throbbed along the air 
And snow-clouds darkened o'er the sky. 
And many winters came and we 
With dritted snow and bluste ring wind, 
And met an old chief, gray and bent, 
Seeking for that he could not tind, 
Thos, 8. COLLIER, 





«> 


| those three days, wherein thoughts of God, im- | 
| mortality, and duty marched in solemn procession | 





For the Companion, 

TWO CHANGES. | 
The late President Wayland of Brown Univer- | 
sity was a teacher unsurpassed in power over his 
pupils. He was accustomed to say that two great 
changes had occurred in his life, to which he owed 
whatever of mental foree and strength of charae- 

ter he possessed. 
The first came to him during his college days, 
and was wholly intellectual. 
student, 


He had been a good 
faithful per- 
concerned. But 
he had not learned to think or to study with thor- 
oughness. tle 


so far as recitations and the 
formance of college duties were 
memorized easily, and could re- 
cite almost any lesson verbatim. But he knew 
little of its real meaning. His reading was for 
amusement alone, and consisted mostly of poetry 
and works of fiction. | 





But one evening he sat in his room reading a 
paper in the Speefafor. We had read before many 
of Addison’s lighter articles, but at this time he | 
took hold of one of his criticisms on Milton’s “Par- 
adise Lost.” ‘To his surprise he enjoyed it. He | 
saw the foree ot the criticisms, appreciated their | 
beauty, and comprehended the scope of the whole | 
article and the unity of its parts. 

He sat for a few moments lost nm wonder at the 
new thoughts crowding on him. He felt for the 
first time what it is to be a rational being, capable 
of apprehending a train of thought laid by 
another mind, or of originating one himself. 
From that time his intellectual character changed. 
He abandoned fiction, and reading for amusement, 
and began to read history and biography, and 
other works that compelled thought. He loved 
solid reading and hard thinking. One foundation 
was laid for future usefulness. 

The second change 
study. 
honor, he began to study 





| 
mune during his professional | 

essai ting the college course with | 
medicine, intending to | 


practise as a physician. Te had a genuine enthu- 
siasm for the profession, and was unwearied 
his researches into the anatomy of the human 


He would have 
made a first-class physician, if he had followed his 
natural tastes. 

But when he had completed his preparatory | 
studies, It oc- 
curred to him that he had never thought seriously 
of duty to God, and of the chief object of lite. He | 
had aimed to be upright and useful to his fellow- | 
men, but had forgotten his relations to his Maker. 
He, therefore, set apart a day for sober thought on 
his duties to God. A second and a third day were 
given to the same thought. 

The result was that he became an intelligent and 
earnest Christian, and consecrated his manhood to 
the service of God. The profession of medicine 


body, and the nature of diseases. 


and was ready to begin practice, 


was given up for the ministry of the Gospel; and F 


of high religious aims, 
of the most useful men of his 


he began that new life 
which made him on 


age. 


|} pocket, 


| Inaster. 


| Whelmed with surprise and delight. 


| ber is the feeding of live animals to serpents kept 


}not until fifty minutes after the first 


| for seve 








This duck 


LPHE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


That one da vy when he meditate 4 on Addison’s 
criticism was Dr.Wayland’s mental birthday. But | 


through his mind, so transformed him that he be- 
came a source of intellectual and spiritual power 
to thousands. 





Would it not be beneficial for every young man 
to set apart one day on which to stand in the pres- 
ence of his own soul and God ? 

+> 
HIS PAYMASTER. 

There are many are so good that | 
the reader says, “If it is not truce, it ought to be.” 
One of these is published in the 
King Frederick of Prussia 
driving one day, saw an old 


stories which 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Morning Star: | 
when he was out 


farmer who was 


ploughing a ticld and singing cheerifully over his 
work. 


“You must be well off, old man,” cried the 
king. “Does this land belong to you, on which | 
you so industriously labor ?” | 

“No, sir,” replied the old man, who, of course, 
had no idea that he was speaking to the king; “I 
aim not so rich as that. I plough for wages. 


“How much do you earn a day ?” asked the | 
king. | 
“ight groschen,” returned the man. (That | 


would be about twenty cents of Our money.) 

“That is very little,” said the king. “Can you 
get along on that ?” 

“Get along? Yes, indeed, and have something | 
left.’ 

“How do you manage ? 

“Well,” said the farmer, smiling, “I will tell 
you. ‘Two groschen are for myself and wite, with 
two I pay my “ debts, two Llend, and two I 
vive away for the Lord’s sake.” 

“This is a mystery which T cannot solve,” said 
the king. 

“Then [must solve it for you,” replied the far- 
mer. “I have two old parents at home, who kept 
me and cared for me when | was young and weak, 
and needed care. Now that they are oldand weak, 
Lam glad to keep and care for them. This is my 
debt, and it costs two groschen a day to pay it. 

“Two more I spend on my children’s schooling. 
If they are living when their mother and [ are 
old, they will keep us and pay back what I 
lend. 

“Then with my last two groschen I support my 
two sisters, who cannot work for themselves. Of 
course, IT am not compelled to give them the 
money; but [do it for the Lord’s sake.” 

“Well done, old man,” cried the king, as he fin- 





ished. “Now, Lam going to give you something 
to guess. Ilave you ever secn me before ?” 
“No,” said the farmer. 


“Tn less than five minutes, you shall sce me fifty 
times, and carry in your pocket fitty of my like- | 
nesses, 

“That is a riddle 
the farmer. 

“Then [T will solve it for you,” returned the | 
king; and with that he put his hand into his | 
and pulling out fifty gold pieces placed 
them in the hands of the farmer. 

“The coin is genuine,” said the king; “for it 
also comes from our Lord God, and IT am His pay- 
I bid vou good-by. 

And he rode off, leaving the good old man over- 


which I cannot guess,” said 





| 
| 


This anecdote is 
related of St. 
The writer, 


as beautiful 
Louis, the | 
however, 


as some that we 
wnevolent French king. 
fails to tell us which Freder- 
ick of Prussia this king was. It Coes not seem 
quite in keeping with the habits of Frederick the 
Great. 
+@> 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

A noble paper is the Animal World, published 
in England, and devoted to the 
venting cruelty to animals. 





purpose of pre- 
Among the many 


things inst which it protested in a recent num- 





for exhibition, One of its editors recently visited 
the Zoological Gardens and witnessed the 


ing shocking scenes : 


tollow- 


One of the rabbits given to the Indian python 
lived seven minutes in the throat of the serpent. 

One rat’s hind-legs were swallowed while the 
auimal was apparently alive, suffering very much, 
and when half-swallowed was cast out and left 
dead, the snake not being able to get it down. 

The first duck, which, after a few moments of 
terror, had found a refuge in one of the corners of 
the cage, was no sooner discovered by a python 
than it was seized and encircled, so that only its 
head was free. It remained like that more than a 
quarter of an hour. 

Then its eyes seemed to be closing in death, 
when unfortunately the serpent opened its mouth 
and slightly relaxed its coils, and the wretched 

bird attempted to escape, but was seized immedi- 
ately by the neck, and remained for ten minutes in 
frightful agony with its beak lodged up to the 
eyes in the serpent’s jaws. 

At this moment, another reptile grabbed at the 
|duck, but the python turned towards its rival, | 
menacing it with a hissing noise, and raising its 
body about three feet. | 

When the quarrel had ceased, during which the | 
poor bird had tried in vain to escape, the previous | 
treatment recommenced. It is impossible to de- | 
scribe that horror—let it be sufficient to say, that | 
attack did 





the victim expire. 

The anaconda was fed with a live pigeon. The , 
bird was seized by its tail, and after struggling 
ul minutes it was swallowed, and I< ‘ould | 
see the pigeon’s progress down the monster’s 
body. Another live pigeon was thrown in to him 
and left to its fate. | 

Several remarks were made, and all expressive | 
of cruelty and disgust. The keeper next fed a} 
python, which weighs two and a half hundred- 
weight. He proceeded to the back of the case, and 
I could hear the quacking of a duck; the trap- 
door was opened, and the keeper held a live duck 
by the hind part of its body and allowed it to flap 
its wings freely. 

After a minute’s suspense he threw it in; = 
| python missed his aim, but coiling round made « 
second snap and caught the duck by the centre of 
its right wing. He tried to crush it, and could 
not do so until he had completely coiled round it. 
lived twenty minutes. People still 
went out, whilst others came in. 








| squeak for some time all over the reptile-louse. 


}and was there 


| under intense feeling at the repulsive and disgust- 


| independence of the better class of 





He next fed the other Indian any by throw- 
ing in four live rabbits (about a week old), two 
live pigeons, and several live frogs—all this into 
the same case—and when a rabbit was seized, 
which was generally by its centre, 1 could hear it 


A poor sparrow crouched up in the far 


corner, 
when I left and when 


the place 
closed. 

One lady seemed quite affected, and I saw some 
of the public with eyes half-closed and lips parted 


ing cruelty to animals they had seen. 


——o TS 


JULY 


1881. 





“I declare for ’t!” said the denizen of Hungry Hol- 
low, “thaow shell Tever githum? <And I’ve got on my 
new cloze, tew! 

The doctor remembered that in his closet reposed an 
old umbrella, which a caller, unknown to him, bad left 
a long time before, This he brought forth, and leading 
Zabud out on to the piazza, he opened the shelter,—it 
was an unusually large one, With stout, stiff ribs,—and 
gave it into the man’s hands ready for use, 

There, Mr. Pottle, you can take that home with you 
in weleome—only be sure that I get it again, some 





rtin. What d'you call it?” 
“Why—it is an umbrella.” 
“Dew tell! Jerusha! aint it wonderful! 
one in my hand afore; but I’ve seed folks go past the 
haouse wWith’em. Hi! It’s gre at, aint it?) You shell 


I never had 








For the Companion. 
JULY 2nd, 1881. 


Flashed swift along the lightning’s breath 
In awesome horror dark as death. 


| friend Zabud with the umbrella. 


hev it back, doctor, sartin.” 
A week later, on a beautiful sunshiny day, Dr. Jones 
| heard a tremendous thumping at his outer door, and on 
going to ascertain the meaning thereof, he found our 
It was open, looking 


From lip to lip the terror ran, | somewhat the worse for recent wear, and Zabud was 
Strong sobbing shook the bearded man, | pufling and sweating. 
| 


Sweet woman-faces paled with ire, 
Flags drooped in grief from ship and spire: 
And many a voice cried, “Would that I 
‘To save a life so dear, might die 
The fell assassin’s daring hand 
Had touched the noblest in the land. 
The wounds which smote our leader low 
Filled streets and farms and homes with woe, 
And up from sorrow and despair 
There rose to heaven a storm of prayer,— 
The nation’s cry of agony, 
Bowed in its dark Gethsemane— 
“© Father, save him for his own, 
The hearts that else will break alone; H 
“And save him for his people's need, 
The people's son, in word and deed. 
‘And save him for thy merey’s sake, 
han for the mighty truths at stake.” 
Oh, shall he live, or must he dic? 
We gaze upon the silent sky,— 
The fair blue summer sky that shines 
ike, o'er hope that slow declines, 
And oer the vivid hopes that flame 
To glad thanksgiving—shines the same. 
Ah well! a changeless God on high 
Is reigning far above the s 
And not without a Father’ 
He hears our million-c hord cdf pee ayer, 
ilis will be done.” our hero said, 
So grandly was he comforted, 
Nay, God shall bring the right to pass, 
Though man must fade like fading grass. 
And we, who are but feeble dust, 
Will in His wide compassion trust. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
+o 
A TYPICAL AMERICAN GIRL. 
“Templeton,” the judicious and able Boston corre- 
spondent of the Hartford Courant, tells a fascinating 
story of a New Hampshire girl, which illustrates the 
American women. 
The story is romantic, but it is true, nevertheless : 


In this case the young lady came to Boston from a 
country towa in New Hampshire. She was a good 
specimen of the country girl, in robust health and 
formed after the English model in frame—or after what 
has been supposed to be the English model, for I ob- 
serve that Mr. Richard Grant White denies that the 
English girl is of buxom build. 

This girl made no pretentions to “style.” She was 
well-educated, and first got some copying work to do, 
later receiving employment in the Public Library. 

There her English lover saw her. He wasthe younger 
son of a distinguished and noble family, and he had very 
large wealth in his own right. 

He was here partially in the hope that change of air 
would cure a defect of hearing with which he was 
afflicted. He used to visit the Public Library, and talk 
mostly in a business way about books with this young 
lady. 

By-and-by, he asked permission to call on her at her 
boarding-house—one of the respectable but far from 
pretentious placesin the city at which boarders are taken. 

She declined to accord the permission. He then one 
night left the library with her, and waited upon her to 
her boarding-house door. ‘There her brother, who 
boarded with her, saw him, and objected to this being 
continued until she knew more about him. 

The gentleman then went to some friends in the city 
and procured letters setting forth who he was. On this 
the lady consented that he should call. 

He came regularly afterwards, and soon formally 
offered himself to her in marriage. She refused him 
outright. She reminded him of the difference in their 
conditions, and declared she would never agree to a 
marriage which must be so distasteful to his family. 

Without telling her what he was to do, he took the 











“Ah, Mr. Pottle!” 
a= oe Soe here I be, with yer amberil all hun 


| 
| key. I swan, yeou! It’s a pooty good thing for keepin’ 


| off rain; but it’s pesky unhandy an’ bothersome when 
it don’t rain. Haow in the world d’you ever manage 
ter git it inter the haouse? Plague take the thing! My 
door wasn’t big enough, and I had to tie the old ark up 
out doors !”” 

It was a fact. The man had never handled an um- 
brella before; and as it had been given to him open, he 
did not dream that it could be closed into a smaller 
compass! 








+o, 
“SUNBEAMS FROM CUCUMBERS.” 
There are those who seem able to extract “sunbeams 


out of cucumbers.” That is, they find something to be 


thankful for in the most unpropitious of circumstances. 
Such are themselves sunbeams. 


Johnny Lundy was a hard-working man, cheerful 
and happy always; and what was a wonder, he was 
blessed with a wife as cheerful! and happy as himself. 

Neither of them was ever heard to complain, and 
each had often boasted that the other could be grate- 
ful under all conditions of life. 

One pleasant day, after a season of hard work, John- 
ny gathered up his carning—to the amount of twenty 
dollars—and went to town for the purpose of purchas- 
ing household goods which were much needed. 

How it ever happened, Johnny could never tell, 
though his belief was that his pocket had been picked. 

At all events, his money—every penny of it—was 
lost before he had made a purchase, and he was forced 
to start homeward empty-handed. 

“Hal” said a neighbor, who had come with him, and 
who returned with him, **do you think your Molly can 
tind anything to be grateful for in this?” 

“Well, well—we shall sce.” 

In due time Johnny reached his humble cot, his 
friend bearing him company ; and on entering the neat 
and tidy living-room, they found the good wife busy in 
preparing supper. : 

“Alas! Molly dear—I lost the money—every penny 
of it! It must have been a thief; a pickpocket! 7 

The wife dropped the fork and the holder that were 
in her hands, and came quickly to her husband, and 
put her two loving arms around his neck. 

“Never mind, John. Not a word of sorrow, dear. 
Let us be grateful that we had so much to lose! 


_— +> 
DAILY GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 
Advice as sound as the following in the 









Detroit Free 
Press loses nothing though expressed in broken “Ethi 
opian.” ‘Cease to do evil and learn to do well,” 
order for every day of the year. 


is in 


It being near the hour of adjournment, the President 
of the Limekiln Club stepped forward and asked,— 

“T would like to ask if any me mber of dis club made 
any resolves on New Y’ar’s Day? 

Not a hand was lifted. 

“T am more dan pleased to fin’ dat none of you did,” 
continued the President. ‘De man who knows dat he 
am mean, tricky, dishonest, or degraded, an’ yet who 
sots down to wait fur any ‘tickler day to vow dat 
he will do better, won’t be apt to make any change 
in his system dat his nayburs will notice. Ebery day 
should be a day fur sw’arin’ off from whateber am mean 
or offensive. Ebery day should bea day fur resolvin’ 
on doin’ a leetle better dan de day befo’. If you do 
wrong, doan’ wait fur de spechul day, but right it at 
once. If you feel dat you am mean an’ low-lived, doan’ 
lib aday waitin’ fur de new y’ar, but ax some one to 
kick you right off.” 

4@> 
“JINTLEMANLY LADIES.” 
A contemporary appreciates the following specimen of 


characteristic Irish gallantry—and grammar. So do 


we. 





next steamer for England, and ina few weeks reap- 
peared with a collection of the most cordial letters from 
all his near relations, promising the lady a warm wel- | 
come into the family and accompanied by a really daz- 

zling array of presents. 

She refused to touch one of them, and: 
that she would not marry him--this time 
own parents would object. 

‘he lover in the same quiet way started at once for 
the New Hampshire farm. He came upon the parents 
unheralded, and introduced himself. 

They too refused him. But they were struck with 
his manliness and simplicity, and agreed finally to leave 
the decision with the daughter. 

His devotion had its effect on herat last. She yielded, 
but, with genuine American independence, she would 
be under no obligation to him till they were married. 

She would not even accept an engagement ring. She 
made her own trousseau, and it was very simple. 

‘hey were married, and at once went abroad. She 
says the severest ordeal of her life was when she first 
met her husband’s relations. 

To show how simple her life had been, it is a fact 
that at the reception there made for her, she put on an 
evening party dress for the first time in her life. 

Iter husband had the tact to take her very early to 
the continent. They spent a year of travel there, and 
when she came home, she understood all about what 
was required in her new life. 

One of her sisters was with her during this year; but 
after it was over came back to America and went to 
work to earn her living in. \* 

The couple visit America occasionally. 
spent one year in California. 
ivery happy one. 








sain declared 
because her 














The marriage has proved | 


«> | 
HIS FIRST UMBRELLA, 

The man who accidentally started a music-box in 
mecting-time, and did not know enough to stop it, was 
a decided example of embarrassment. There is a story 
that comes from *‘the wilds of Maine,” of a “simple Si- 
who was a decided example of stupidity. A very 
green individual, Zabud Pottle by name, from a region 
known as “Hungry Hollow,”—a Yankee withal, but 
evidently entirely destitute of the Yankee ingenuity 
and wit at guessing,—came once to the town of Norway, 
and called at the office of Dr. George P. 
a tooth pulled. 


mon” 


Jones to have 


Dr. Jones found a magnificent set of teeth, and as 
only two or three of them were just starting to decay, 
he persuaded bim to have them filled. He would do the 
work gratis rather than that Zabud should go away with 
them on the sure road to ruin. He filled them, and 
when the work had been done, and Zabud was ready | 
to depart, it was raining hard. 


In arailroad car the seats were all full except one, 
which was oceupic ‘d by a pleasant-looking Irishman, 
and at one of the stations a couple of evidently well- 
bred and intelligent young ladies came in to procure 
seats. Seeing none vacant, they were about to go into 
the next car, when Patrick arose hastily and offered 
them his seat with evident pleasure. 

“But you will have no seat for yourself,” responded 
one of the young ladies, witha sinile, hesit: ating, with 
true politeness, to accept it. 

“Niver mind that!” said the gallant Hibernian; “I'd 
ride upon a cow-catcher to New York any time for a 
smile from such jintlemanly ladies!” 

And he retired hastily into the 
cheers of his fellow-passengers. 








next car amid the 


+e 
THE SATISFIED BOY. 
It is happiness to be in as contented a frame of mind 
as was the boy of this anecdote : 


A small boy was hoeing corn in a sterile field by the 
roadside, up near Bethel, Ind., when a_ passer-by 
stopped, and said,— 

***Pears to me your corn is rather small.” 

“Certainly,” said the boy. “It is dwarf corn. 

*But it looks yaller.” 

“Certainly. We planted the yaller kind.” 

“But it looks as if you wouldn’t get more 
crop.” 

“Of course not,” 
shares.” 


” 


than half a 


said the boy. ‘We planted her on 


They have | <> 


VALUE OF REVACCINATION. 

In England, as well as in this country, many persons 
are oppos-d to vaccination, and many more thing revac 
cination useless. The following facts should convince 

| such that revaccination is a preventive 
be safely neglected : 


which may not 


10,504 persons permanently employed in the postal ser 
vice of London, all of whom have been required to un 
dergo revaccination on admission to the service, there 
was not a single fatal case of small-pox during the ten 
years—1870—79—and there were only ten cases of nen- 
fatal attack, all of which were of a very slight charac 

ter. 





——__+@r> 
A CHINESE PROVERB. 

Our common proverb, which speaks of falling be 

tween two stools, takes this form in China, where boat 

travelling is the 


mode by which millions move from 





place to place 
| 

One foot in this boat, one foot in that, 
if They both push off and you fall flat. 


It is officially stated, that in an average number of 
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ane 
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For the Companion, 

THE WHISPERING BEE. 

On a still mild summer day 

To the woods I took my way; 

T heard the sigh of a sleepy brook, 
I stopped to rest in a shady nook 
And read the tales from a fairy book 

Of nymphs and elfins gay. 

I stood at the foot of a tree, 

And a busily humming bee 
Whispered a word in my listening ear 
That never a man but I could hear; 

In rustling accents quaint and queer, 

Ile whispered, — ‘Follow me.” 

I followed him over a hill 

As fast as I could, until 
He stopped to taste of a clover bloom, 

Or breathe a bit of its rare perfume, 
Then flew to the top of a waving plume 

And whispered to me,— “ Be still!” 

** Now, this is strange,’”’ said I; 

Will you kindly tell me why 
You led me such a terrible chase, 

Across the hills at a breakneck pace, 
Till my coat is torn and I’m red in the face, 

As fast as you could fly?” 

The bee spoke up again, 

And chuckled with might and main; 
** T'll tell you the reason I called,” said he, 
** As you stood there at the foot ofa tree, 
’'T was only to see if you’d follow me— 

A humbug, it is plain!” 

HENRY RipLtey Dorr 
ae «> — 
For the Companion 
THE DOLLS’ PICNIC. 

There was a picnic in Farmer Blake’s attic. 

The farmer and his wife had gone to the village, 
and left littke Dick and Fanny to take care of 
baby Ben. So the children thought they would 
have a picnic. 

It was Doll Dinks’s birthday. 

Doll Dinks was a black baby, six months old, 
and he squeaked. 

He had a birthday twice a month 

Doll Midget had blue eyes and yellow curls. 
She was invited to the picnic. 

Dick got a great milk-pan and filled it full of 
water. This was Boston Bay. 

The dolls were first to be taken out to sail, and 
then they were to have lunch. The lunch was a 
large piece of spice cake and two jam tarts. 

Pudge, the fat kitten, was mvited to the picnic, 
too. 

To begin with, they put her on a small table, 
close to Boston Bay, so that she could look on. 

There was not room in the boat for three of 
them. 

The lunch was laid by in an old wood-box. 

As soon as the boat was ready, Doll Dinks and 
Doll Midget went on board. 

The boat was one of Grandpa Blake’s old slip- 
pers. 

Then they set sail. Dick made the wind blow 
with the bellows, and Fanny puffed out her rosy 
cheeks with all her might. 

But the trouble was that Baby Ben wanted to 
help with a fire shovel. 

So the children told him he had better be the 
fairy godmother. The fairy godmother always 
hid in the wood-box, and popped out at just the 
right moment. 

Baby Ben thought he liked best to blow the boat 
with the fire shovel. But Fanny promised to give 
him a bite of her share of the cake. 

This consoled Ben, and they made a place for 
him in the wood-box. There he kept so very stl 
that the children thought he must have gone to 
sleep. 

All at once a loud splash was heard. A fearful 
storm arose in Boston Bay, and the boat was up- 
set. 

It was all that fat kitten Pudge, who had tum- 
bled from the table into the milk-pan. 

What an uproar! The dolls had no life-preser- 
vers, but Dick and Fanny bravely dragged them 
from the waters. 

As for Pudge, the children saw the end of her 
tail going down stairs, with a stream like a small 
Charles River dripping off behind. 

Doll Dinks, being hollow, could float, und he 
squeaked as loud as ever when he was pulled out 

3ut, after all, poor Doll Midget was drowned 
Her nice, clean clothes were soaked, and her love- 
ly hair all came out of curl. 

“Now,” said Fanny, “we must take Doll Mid- 
get to the kitchen fire and dry her, or she never 
will be fit to come to the picnic.” 

“Oh no!” replied Dick. “She’s drowned. She’s 
dead as a—as a hairpin. But I’ve heard Uncle 
John tell that they roll drowned folks on a barrel, 
and then blow ’em up. That rusticakes ’em.”’ 

(Unele John said resuscitate, but this was too 
bouncing a word for little Dick.) 

“Russicakes ‘em ?” asked Fanny. 


“Yes, that’s what Uncle John called it. Let’s | 


rusticake Doll Midget that way. 
get a barrel!” 
But all he conld find was a large spool. Then 


Hold on till I 


| after Doll Midget’s dress was taken off, she was 
|rolled. Dick rolled her so hard that her sides 
| split open. 
Next he put the nose of the bellows between her 

ribs, for he said that her mouth was not big 
jenough. Then he blew just as hard as he could. 
| The first thing Fanny knew, a puff of sawdust 
| flew out of Doll Midget’s side into her eyes. 
| She threw her apron over her head and began to 
ery. 

Dick kept shouting, “She’s rusticaked! 
rusticaked '” 

But poor Fanny only cried the harder. So 
Dick proposed to wake up the fairy godmother, 
and eat the picnic. 

At this Fanny dried her eyes. They crept up 
softly to the wood-box. There lay Baby Ben fast 
asleep, sure enough. 


She’s 


his frock, and a bit of Jam on the end of his nose. 
The lunch was all gone 

“Oh, you rogue!” cried Fanny. 

Ben opened his blue eyes and looked so cunning 


There were crumbs of spice cake and Jam tart on | 


once. 

Then they agreed to put off the rest of the picnic 
till the next day. KHAM. 

+e 

Aunt Phebe, a very tall old lady, had come to 
live in Bertha’s home, and one day Bertha’s mam- 
ma was going away, and said, 

“You can stay with Aunt Phebe, can’t you, 
Bertha ?” 

“No, mamma,” the little girl replied, “Aunt 
Phebe is big ‘nuff to "tay alone.” 








himself quite ill, and his mother told him of a very 
lame neck she had when a little girl. He listened 
attentively, and then said soberly, “And did you 
dive, mamma =?” 


| 
| 
| Little Ernest had a very lame neck. Hethought 


Bertha saw some gray hairs on her mother’s 
head, and said,— 

“O manna, you've got alot of basting-thread 
, in your hair!” 





For the ¢ 


The speckled hen has stolen her nest, 
Which fellow first finds it, that fellow’s the best.” 
So away they ran 
Through the sunny weather— 
| Johnny and Dan, 
To the barn together. 
| Where, up on the scaffold and down in the bay, 
They tumbled and fumbled the new-made hay. 
| . They hunted all over 
| The mows of clover, 
From the great barn doors to the great barn roof, 





But they couldn’t indeed, 

So without more ado, 

They quickly agreed 

They would try something new, — 
When Jennie danced merrily in at the door, 
Like a glimmer of sunshine along the floor. 
“Can’t find it!” cried Johnny and Dan in a minute; 
“We've searched every corner; the mischief is in it.” 
“@ho!” laughed Jennie, “ I can’t believe that,— 
Now, say! have you looked in the old white hat?” 
It was high in the crown and wide in the brim; 
It was battered and tattered, and dustily grim,— 

This ancient tile 

Of a bygone style, 

Which for many a day 





‘ompanion, 


THE SPECKLED HEN’S NEST. 


Where the swallows frittered a sharp reproof. 

They ey ed, 

And spied, 

On every side; 
But the speckled hen their guest defied. 

And once and again 

This saucy hen, — 

As if to flout them, 

To scoff and scout them, — 
Called, “Cut-cut-da-cut!” and * Cut-cut-out!” 
Called, “Come, come find it! you can, no doubt!” 





1 


sent 
it fl 
Mi 


} 





Had been laid away 
On the shelf—and a beam up over the bay. 

A motherly mouse, 

Or a fatherly rat, 

Might well, for a house, 

Have rented the hat; 
But the old speckled hen! Now, who could have guessed 
She would, of all places, choose that for a nest? 


Yet she did; for when Johnny had climbed to see— 
“Hip! hip! hurrah! and hurrah!” cried he, 
“Tere’s two, and a couple, and three times three,— 
A baker’s dozen! Hurrah for me! 
Hurrah for Dan! and hurrah for Jen! 
For the old white hat, and the speckled hen:” 

ADA CARLETON. 





For the Companion, 
AN UNEXPECTED CALLER. 


The Lowe family were at supper one summer 
evening, when they heard slow, heavy footsteps 
come along the platform in the shed, and through 
the open door mto the kitchen. 

“There’s old Mr. Small come for his milk now,” 
said Susy. “He always comes so early !” 

“He can’t have it till I milk old Brindle, said 
Willy, for Mr. Lowe was away that night. 

“T don’t think it 2s Mr. Small,” said Ruby 
“It’s Mrs. Crump after some yeast. She always 
comes about this time of day, and she’s so fat she 
can’t step light.” 

“Tt sounded to me more like Mr. Hooper with 
his crutches,” said Willy. 
along so hard. Perhaps he wants mother to write 
another letter to his ‘darter.’ I’m through my 





“He swings himself 


Willy went into the kitchen, but came back 
soon, looking rather funny. 

“Who is it?” asked Ruby. 

“Guess.” 

“Is it any one we know ?” asked Susy. 

“Oh ves, you’ve seen her hundreds of times.” 

“What did she say ?” asked Mrs. Lowe. 

“She didn’t say anything. She just stood and 
looked into the pantry.” 

“Why didn’t you ask her to sit down ?” 

“T don’t believe she would if I Aad asked her.” 

“T’l] go out and sce her now,” said Mrs. Lowe, 
rising from the table. 

Ruby and Susy followed, and saw—whom do 
you think ? 

It was old Brindle, who was very tame, and be- 
ingin the back yard, had walked along into the 
house, and now stood in the kitchen, gazing into 
|the pantry, chewing her cud, and seeming very 





supper now, and I'll go out and see.” much at home. M. Cc. W. B 
“Whoever it is,” said Mrs. Lowe, “you can say ‘ ae 
I'll he out soon.” For Baby Belle was not yet old | Ir is with a word as an arrow—the arrow once 


enough to feed hersclf, and her mother was feed- | loosed does not return to the bow; nor the word | 


ing her. 


to the lips. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
: 


HIDDEN BOYs. 
*“ The finished garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green.” 
Thompson. 
* We the Arabian coast do know 
At distance when the spices blow, 
By the rich odor taught to steer.” 
Waller. 
* The cunning workman never doth refuse 
The meanest tool that he doth chance to use.” 
Herbert. 
“The man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favor.” 
Shaks. 
* By torch and trumpet fast arrayed 
Each horseman drew his battle blade.” 
Campbell. 
2. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE, 


KRRHREBEE 


Ist, Toseize. 2nd, Likecork. 3rd, A word that ex- 
presses denial. 4th, The fourth consonant. Sth, A short 
sleep. 6th, Things that bind, 7th, A plant. 

The central word downwards is what we should 
never be. 





3. 
CHANGED LETTERS. 

The two words required in each paragraph differ 
only ina single letter. Place the initial letters of the 
words in their order, and find a season that is a favorite 
with all school children. 

A recent American statesman; a large beam laid as a 
floor timber, found in old buildings. A river; a character 
addressed by a prophet in Proverbs. A. province of 
Lreland; a cathedral church. One of the most dignitied 
historical characters; nine sister goddesses. A river; 
an island. A river, a river. Habitual truth; greedi 
ness of appetite. About; a kind of intlorescence con- 
sisting of many scales along a stalk. A government 
house; a town of first importance. A classical river; 
an ancient city of the sun. A classical river; a knob in 
roots. The king who first presented Peter Pence to 
the Pope; a classical mountain. A letter that signifies 
the ending; a lake. An historical river; a city. 

AUNT LizZzig. 
4. 
CHARADE, 
I’m a word that is used 
Asa sign of respect: 
A nun taking vows 
Will my second expect. 


My third has been poised 
In sport, or aflray ‘— 
A weapon more used 
Of old than to-day. 
My whole oft is needful, 
If one would have done 
Both quickly and well, 
The labor begun. H. H. D. 


5. 


PAIRED NAMES. 

Pronounce in pairs the names of these objects, so 
as to form words meaning the following : 

1, One who is proposed for an office. 2, To learn, 
3, A building to lodge soldiers in. 4, A talk between 
two or more persons. 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


5, Splendid. 6, An island in 
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| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. P-arson; I-i-e; g-rime; p-Astor; w-hole; K-aster; 
| W-rests; g-ray ; l-avender. 





2. Oo 
R UE 
A I T 
erTnagnNereor 
E T Y 
I 
L 
7, ir, 
oa 8 Tt B 
3. MERGE SERGE 
ODESSA EDESSA 
UmMBER AMBER 
NARD SARD 
TuMID HumMiIpD 
AVERT OVERT 
Iam RamM 
NAstT EastT 


| @ Old, gold, Marigold; lock, clock, four o’clock; oat, 
coat, Joseph’s coat; way, away, Caraway; up, cup, 
Buttercup; is, ’tis, Clematis; air, hair, Maidenhair; 
round, ground, gill-over-the-ground; in’t, mint, Pep- 
permint. 

5. Fat bakers—break fast. 


| 6. 1, Scales. 2, Descrt—Dessert. 

















isi YOUTILS 


| jectionable form is the long-stem pipe. 

the cigarette is the most injurious of all. wi 
All this talk about the harmlessness of rice paper— 

which isn't rice paper at all—is humbug. This and all 
paper has an empysemmatic oil, the effect of which is 
to irritate the mucous membrane, causing catarrh. | M 
Tobacco, so far from bei —— stimulant, is the most pow- 
erful depressor of the vital forces known. In fact, any 
smoker—especially pol ‘caneetie smoker—can test this | 
for himself. ‘The moment he commences smoking he 

| will find nature has to quicken his pulse to compensate 

| for the enfeebled action of the heart. 








| lers, cadaverous youths, who are looking to build up an | co 
emasculated manhood upon cigarette stumps. Ww hat | 

| would be thought of a lot of ship carpenters who should 
devote their time and skill to making a wreck, whe Dy 
with the expenditure of less time and money, they 

| might construct a full-rigged ship? And what shall be 
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then the cigar; | A No.7 boot anda bottle of German Corn Remover 


akes a much more delicious acid drink than lemons or 
limes, at the same time giving to the system the invigo- 
rating phosphates, 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, 


| Weare growing up a gener: ition of pale-faced revel- | Ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 


milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection. 


treme old age. 


JULY 28, 


1881. 
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cg yet Ae oetetty HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWER 
+ WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





ll fit as 


[Com. 
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against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 





miplaint. All artilicial foods for children, requiring 


Heebner’s Improved Little Giant Threshing 


- hei ton . ; Machine. 
Nestle’s Mitk Food is the only food known to us requir- | “Union” Feed Cutter, C ireular and Drag Saw Ma- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- | Chine, e etc. Send for Catalogu 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdal ale . Mont. Co., I 





Ask your family physician about it before 

















The SuBSCRIP’ N PRICE the COMPANION is - 4 voing . , P - " 
n UBSCRIPTION PRICE of tl Gcigiemenein thought of the American youths who, in like manner, | $9ing to the country or seashore. (Com. HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 
$1 '75, which includes the payment of the | are secking to construct an enfeebled structure, verging | = + —_— 
stage by us. on idiocy, when they might make themselves a magnif- lixed Fore ign Stamps and Price-Lists for The : 
- Postag y oe ts , the | ent manhood ? 12 four 3c. stamps. C.F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. asperiges 3 -—~ 
New subscriptions can Commence at any tine during the + ~ ook Stove 1 
a . STAMPS, lv Stamps id Price List for ai 
your. : , , LOGIC FOREIG destamp. E.D. SMITH, Community, N. Y. has stood the test 
THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an expiicit 4 x . pelle Hirt a of years, and 


order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 7), 
anec, andall payment of arrearages is made, as re- 7 
quired by law. 


amusing 
specimens of illogical reasoning and wrong association 


Robert Chambers gives the following 





given entire and 
perfect satisfac- 


cts. Circulars 














FRTMENE fer the Companion, when, sent Sy mall, | of ideas: SOLD Paces B BIRCH & OO., 38 Dey St.N-X tion. 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-cheeks or c ’ : - : P ; etn ats it tas 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- A married lady with a family, who lived in a villa in IMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS, | 50,000 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All| the exterior environs of London, was asked why she Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling NOW IN USE 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | was at the expense of keeping a cow, seeing that it beverage, and ° 





ever requested to do so, 
RENEWALS.—Three 


for the 
keep the 


would be 
household. 


surely much cheaper to buy milk 
“Well,” said she in reply, “we 





weeks are required after reecipt 








of money by us before the date opposite your name | cow because we have a field quite at hand, which an- 
on your paper can be changed, awers very nicely.” “But,” was the rejoinder, ‘why 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | do you rent the field?” The answer was, “Because 
must be notified by letter When a subseriber ishes vou know, we have got the cow.” ¥ 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. aie lady in reduced circumstances mentioned to a 


Post-Oflice to which vour 
cannot be found on our | 


name of the 
Your name 
this is done. 


Always give the 
paper ! sent 
books unles 

The date against your name on the margin of your 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid, 
aod their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 


fricnd that she had just arranged to rent a house be- | 
longing toa baker in the town. ‘The friend was some- 
what surprised at the announcement, considering the 
lady's circumstances, and asked if the expense would | 
not be too much for her. 
e.. Ih, not at all, we'll take bread for the rent!” 
| My brother W. once found a lady’s brooch, which J e 
} next day advertised in the newspapers. Shortly r 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, the announcement appeared, he was waited on by a 
lady who eagerly stated that she 
proceeded to deseribe it. 
= . “But,” said my br ther, “it was not a ring that I 
STAM MERING, } found; it wasa brooch.” “Oh yes,” replied the lady, 
misfortunes. | “but I thought you might have seen or he ard something 
}ofmy ring!” Vhrenologists would call this a want of 
causality. It looks like a want of common-sense. 


paper 








This is one of the greatest of minor 
It pre 


the more prominent positions in life; hinders sucee 





vents one from securing, however able, some of 
in many lines of business, and sorely mars social en- | + 

ALWAYS POLITE TO LADI 

People under provocation are 

judges of their 


Joyinents, 





Ss. 


The trouble is purely of a nervous character, and is 





not usually the best 


W oung. The net : mC 
hen y edie One car-driver of Gal- 


often the result of some frigh own manners. 


veston, Texas, considers himself polite when he talks 
Says the 


yous centre which controls articulation becomes af 
fected 
} 


A nervous centre isa particulars 


back to old ladies who are a bit troublesome. 


uwsof gray brain Tuga ° 
matter, and is a sort of telegraph machine, a nerve be 


t kind of tel An old lady got on the street-car, and as soon as she 


| set eyes on the driver she called out, ** You are the very, 

driver that refused to stop the car, and made fun of 

nerves | me!” T 
“Yesterday afternoon?” he asked. | 

“Yes; yesterday afternoon.” 

“On the corner of Twenty-seventh and Avenue L.?” 


ing only graph wire, which communicates 
the nervous force 
that the 


, provided the person is 


The affection is of such a nature 


work normally very calm; or, 





if excited, in such a way as to direct his mind from his 


ailment. “Yes 
Hence, he experiences no difficulty when alone, nor “On the north-west corner? 
: **Just about the corner.” Cc 


in the excitement of a public address 
The eminent Dr. W. 3B 


stammerer, utterly unable 
repeat “Peter Piper,” ete., but able to go through the 


**At three o’clock ?” 

“Yes, sir, at three o’clock.” 

“Was it a blue car, with a bay mule?” 
} “Certainly; blue car and a bay mule; and a feller 
| with a red pimple on his nose, and mouth like a catfish, 
His most effectual | just like yours, driving it.” t 
action when utter- | sae And you bawled out, ‘Stop—that—car! Stop—that | 1 

car!’ 

Yes, you scoundrel!” 
“Then it wasn’t me, for I am always polite to ladies.” | t 


Hammond, of England, is a 


in the presence of others to 
whole without a flaw when alone. 


aid is to make some slight muscular 






ing the difficult words. 

“With cach troublesome 
with one beginning a sentence, Tmade some slight mo- 
tion with the hand or foot, 
and I found that this plan enabled me to get the word 
out without With the 
‘Peter,’ for instance, | would tap the side of my body 
with the hand, just as 1 opened my lips, and the word 


Ile says, word, especially 
+> y 
MONOPOLIZING THE GINGERBREAD. 


A bear, exhibited ina menagerie, displayed something | 


or even with a single finger, 


stammering. enunciation of 


of reason in securing possession of some coveted gin- 
gerbread,. 
was articninted without the least halting | Amongst the animals was a brown bear, not shut up | ¢ 
™ in acage, but fastened by a chain in the corner of the | } 
| area, Which was fenced off by a slight rail, that people | } 
might not go too near him. 

A woman who was there with a basket, selling gin- 
gerbread, however, went so near that Bruin, putting 
Not long since a young | forth his huge paw, clutched the basket, which he 
i car, caught her foot so fast in the | quickly drew from her hand, emptying most of its con- 
tents upon the ground within the space allotted to him- 
self. 

She began to make some attempt to recover her gin- 
verbread, but the animal, offering no violent resistance, 
quietly lay down upon it, and then proceeded to draw 
it forth piece by piece, and to eat it at his leisure. 

The engineer of the east-bound dummy saw the ob-| The bear’s instincts in this case vi ry closely resemble 
stacle on the road in season to check his swift-approach- | reason. A child in a like situation would hardly have 
ing car, and alighted, with the conductor and several been more shrewd. i 
passengers of an investigating mind, who endeavored ~ 
to release the slender foot, but their efforts were vain. 

Another car and another brought up in funeral row, COUGHING OUT 
and constant reénforcements in the way of passing pe- Gen 
destrians cheered and enlivened the scene. - 

\n attempt — made to pry the iron rails forming | 
the eable channel further apart, but they firmly resisted 
all efforts. Everybody h “ a suggestion. 

“Push your foot forward,” “Pull it back,” “Tip it 
sideways” “Lift your heel higher.” 

he unhappy girl was almost fainting, but she perse- 


DID. 


drawn up its 


WHAT COMMON-SENSE 

The street-cars of Son Francisco are 
high hills by 
lady, 
erack where the 
How she blocked travel and gave occasion for 


stupid advice 


in endless cable 
on leaving ¢ 
wire cable passes, as to be entrapped. 
much 
and for one bit of common-sense, the fol 


lowing will narrate | 








A BULLET. 
Seventeen years ago, Jolton, while before 
tersburg, was hit by a bullet in his lower right jaw. 
The ball could not be found, and since then the general 
has felt pain in his neck during damp weather 


Of late the pain was more intense, and he felt some 
sharp object cutting its way toward his throat—pieces 
vered in her efforts to extricate the offending mem- of his shattered jawbone, he thought. Recently, while 
ber | waiting on a customer in his store, he had occasion to 

Ly this time travel on the road had virtually ceased. | stoop, and was immediately taken with a violent fit of 
Down-town passengers fretted and fumed or slowly | coughing. Placing his hand instinctively over his 
climbed the bill in disgust. On every street-corner | mouth, something dropped into his hand. He found it 

groups of waiting people berated the laxity of street- | to be the painful little ball of cast-iron. It was covered 
car management. with rust, weighed two hundred and seventy-three | 

From the scene of the accident envoys had been des | grains troy, and its surface was covered with sharp | 
patched to the railroad-shops to bring appliances for | ridges. 
taking up a section of the road. | 

At this juneture a tall, brawny Englishman, in the | 
dress of a mechanic, toreed his way through the throng, 
md in a cheery voice, marked by the Derbyshire dialect, 
isked, 


Hla’ ve tried « 


| 
| 





+ 
PUNNING EPITAPHS, 
Punning upon names in epitaphs has been common 
enough. Here on the Earl 
of Kildare: 


are three specimens; one 


mnifastenin’ the young leddy’s shoe 

















ren buttons flew from as many button-holes; in the | 
twinkling of an eve the foot was fre Who killed Kildare?) Who dared Kildare to kill? 
| Death killed Kildare, who dares kill whom he will. 
- 
On John Penny: 
SMOKING CIGARETTES, Reader! of cash. if thou'rt in want of any, 
bere is a habit, savs the Chris " whieh Dig four feet deep, and thou shalt find a penny. 
a few years ago was al st wholly unkn — 
whieh you meet with at every turn, that ou GOULD OR GOLD? 
ble to be st tof stem We refer to tl ’ . © Qenia . 
An old gentleman of the name of Gould having mar 
WoOKINE OF ¢ y r American youths. ried a very young wife, wrote a poetical epistle to a 
Not to exaggerate the matter at all, it is sapping their friend to inform him of it, and coneluded it thus 
yout ife, ea a det tion of the | Usstic So von see, my dear sir, though I'm eighty vears old, 
di ny the int tal powers, Our ye ng folks irl of eighteen is in love with old Gould, 








ie re: oe) thi s par 





To which his friend replied 




























nevertheless it ist V assert ’ aneel | 
ians that t} tof tobacco in a cigar, worked into | A girl of eighteen may love Gould, it is true: 
irettes, ury Partly because, owing | Hut believe me, dear sir, itis Gold without U! 
to its sh rithess . nters the me uth b t, partly | i 
beeause thet woth 1 the poisonous oils and 
saloids, which at uke ito the mouth and then into fectionate mother (to her son)—Why do you erv, | 
ie system Jonny? What has hurt you? J/olnny (erying more | 
Phen, too, cigarette smoking results in gt loss of | Justily than before) —Beecanse I fell down and hurt my- | 
nervous force, and n Vv so, but r ses that pecu- | self vestert lay. * Mother—Yesterday! Then why do} 
liar nof the heart known as hbaceo heart,” r 2? Johnny (bawling at the top of his 
sultin i wakefulness, consequent upon a e of suf ‘enuse you weren't home yesterday. | 
fu ud ir i beating of the heart. Boys ought s a : | 
n »smoke a and it w nldt a blessed boon if Tur shark is the most sociable of fish. He never | 
earth should refuse to other ounce of to- | calls upon a bather without wanting to stopand take a | 


But it smoking is to t follo ywed, the least ob- | bite. 











had lost a ring, and | avmasammaeoree | 


Prof. G. 


ough trial, and have greatly 
improved my penmanship by 
practising trom it. In my 
present 
mueh writing to do that it is 
useless tor me to undertake 


r 
with your 


great interest in it. 


Mr. GASKELL. 


your 
short time. 


and growing in 
favor 
used. 


For Summer Use they are Indispensable, 


Our “Patent Automatic 
r Solid Comfort. of our stove pertectly wate 
»t P careless or inexperiencec ; ; 
The a and back | “Send for full de sscriptive circular A, and price list. 
stantly be adjusted | Special inducements to agents in unoccupied territory. 
to any desired po- | Address HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
sition. The swing- | Mention Youth’s Companion. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Printing Presses 


Sold b 
Address, CHAS. 
: Philadelphia, Pa. | 


druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. 
_#: HII 


RES, Manufacture t, 48N.Delaware Av. wherever 





Ac dapted for the 
SWING ' house, lawn or pi- 
azza,and surpass- 
ing every known 


article offurniture Safety Can” renders the use 
f 


” in the hands of the most 














soothing and de- 





lightful. It occu- 
4 pies very _ little 
spe ace when folded. —5 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents. 


0 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Send for circulars, | 
8 Fulton St., Boston, 






1. W. LAw DD, 


A Few of the Best Autographs Showing Improvement from Using 








GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past Month. 
Present Style: 


4 
Orly. ledly “i 


Athens, Georgia. 
*, JACOBS, With Richardson & Co.. W J Druggists* 
portrait and autog raphs (both ola and new) below: 


MR. MORGAN SAYS: 
G. A. GASKELL. Esq.. 
New York, 
Dear Sir: Enclosed please 
find specimens of my hand- 
writing before and after us- 
ing your Compendium of 
Writing. My maproveme nt 
has been very rapid.,and I 
am greatly pleased with 
your fem;am now able 
to write rapidly and easily. 
Respectfully yours, 
E. A. MORGAN, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Former Style: 


WE bal 


Post-office address: / 





































he best specimens of improvement come from Mr. E 
704 to 714 North Main Street, St. Louis. We give his 


MR. JACOBS WRITES: 
A. GASKELL. 

Sir: IL have given your 
ompendium a pretty thor- 





position I have so 





o write a perfect hand; what 

do must be written very 
apidly. Am greatly pleased 
handsome paper, 
he Gazette, and shall take 
i Truly 


ours, 
FROM MR. JONES: 
DEAR MR. GASKELL: I 
send you in this another 
autograph, present style, 
also the old one. Have made 
all my improvement from 


E. C. JACOBS, 
714 N. Main St., St. Louis 


FROM MR. SLEDGE: 





your Compendium, which I 
consider the very best thing 
Thanking you 
tt 


Dear Sir: 1 take the liberty 
o send you samples of my 
xandwriting. Do you think I 
rave improved? Have used 
Compendium but a 
Truly, 

E. D. SLEDGE, 
Athens, Ga, 


of the kind. 





scription price for same one 

year, Lam yours, 4 
G. B. JONES, 

Bergen, N.Y. 








Former Style: | Former Style: 


Present Style: 








Bergen, N. Y. 


Post-office address: 
s wishing to “ pick up” at odd moments, by home or office practice, with- 
and perfect 
It consists of a full series of C ‘opy Slips, for both gentlemen and ladies, a 
sinall Book = Instructions, Ornamental Flourishing, Pen-Drawing and Lettering: in short,an « ntire 


Post-oftice address: Valparaiso, Ind, 


YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG LADIES 
out a teacher, a really superior style of hand-writing, will find this the most convenient, elegant. 
system yetdevised for that purpose, 


set of model exercises, with the most concise printed instructions, complete, and in one package. Sent by mail, 


prepaid, for One Dollar. Address, 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City, P. O. 
Mr. Gaskell will be very glad to correspond with those who desire to improve their penmanship. The Pen- 
man’s Gazeite gives many specimens of improvement from young people all over the country, with many suse 
gestions of value; also, full particulars of Gaskell’s Compendium. It is mailed free to all writing’ for it 











(using a postal card). 


askell’s Pens, the best 
Try a box. 


steel pens In the world for handsome writing, forty cents a box (quarter gross) by 
Postage stamps may be remitted. 





Af 
miatil prepaid, 









NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers, 


S. FIARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 



















